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Old-Fashioned PATCHWORK PIECES 


Flowered prints, Tubfast, Finest Quality, assorted 
SPICED 8 pounds for $2.00 Postpaid in New England 


MULLED States. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


AMERICAN WIPING CLOTH COMPANY 


CIDER *. O. Box 53, No. Station . Providence, R. |. 
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HALF-GALLON JUG GREETING CARDS 
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HOT MULLED CIDER All Occasion Box, All Get Well Box and All Birthd 
Box. 14 beautiful card each box. Some ribbo 
for tied. $1.00 per box. Handy to have in the hou 
COLD WINTER DAYS! ———— 
After Skiing, Skating, 


FROG LANE LOCKER 






































Coasting! Box 141, Marblehead, Mass 
Gatons.... 91.75 
Guanes (Per —— , cl $7.50 ’ 4 
oo aan regain For Valentine’s “Day 
BROWN TODDY MUGS $5 00 ~ 
POP GORBRcc cc ccccccccesscecs . 


An unusual gift, a large heart-shaped 
All items shipped express collect in U. S. A candle, handmade and dripless. Burns 


fifty hours. Red, white, pink, or lovely is 
Send check or money order to I ° 7 


| FRANCES HALL PERRINS 


soft blue. Enclose your own gilt card with 














order. Postpaid $3.00 
{| Old Homestead Orchards © Est. 1846 © Westlord, Mass 
MAUDIE MARTIN Handmade (andl 
/ Write for Descriptive Folder . ( 
Westford, Massachusetts 
| 
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} DARK GRADE— SUITABLE FOR | 
Cooking and Flavoring 


> $7.95 AUTO COMPASS 


Liquid airplane type in handsome black 
~——— P . . molded case with universal mounting 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Express prepaid. bracket. Shows accurately which way car 


Check with order please. No Maple Syrup 
Available 


Cooking Recipes With Every Pail 
L. E. & G. R. SQUIER 


Maple Merchants Waterbury, Vermont 


is headed. Easily installed on any auto 
mobile or truck. Floating dial graduated 
N-E-S-W and 0 to 360 degrees. 

Price $4.00 postpaid 

Circular on request 


M. C. STEWART 
ASHBURNHAM = MASSACHUSETTS 
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Patronize Your 
Neighborhood Bookstore 
(YANKEE Is On Sale There) 


YANKEE is on sale at the following bookstores 
Brentano's, West 47th St., New York City; Dart- 
mouth Bookstore, Hanover, N. H.; Lincoln-Lillie, 
Montpelier, Vt.; Everyday Bookshop, Burlington, 
Vt.; Bennington Bookshop, Bennington, Vt.; 
Maher's Bookstore, Laconia, N. H.; The Book- 
store, East Northfield, Mass.; Steele's Bookstore, 
Peterboro, N. H.; The Corner Bookshop, Turner's 
Falls, Mass.; The Yankee Bookshop, Woodstock, 
Vt.; Farrow's Bookshop, Waterville, Me.; Chase's 
Bookstore, Keene, N. H.; Keene Bookshop, Keene, 
N. H.; Scribner's Store, Dublin, N. H.; Smith, & 
McCance, 5 Ashburton Place, Boston; Chase & 
Chase, Newport, R. I.; Cross Book Shop, Law- 
rence, Mass.; Silsby's Book Store, Littleton, N. H.; 
F, W. Chandler & Son, Brunswick, Maine; Old 
Corner Book Store, Inc., 50 Bromfield Street, 
Boston; A. J. Huston, Portland, Maine; The 
Village Book Stall, 494 Boston Post Road, Wes- 
ton, Mass.; G. H. Tilden & Co., Keene, N. H.; The 
Living Room Library, Framingham Center, Mass.; 
Hogback Mt. Gift Shop, Marlboro, Vt.; Clukay 
Pharmacy. Peterboro, N. H.; C. E. Young, Man- 
chester Ctr., Vt.; H. E. Jenkins, Ward, Pa.; The 
News Shop, Marlboro, Mass.; Barrett & Baker, 
Greenfield, Mass.; Baker's, Brattleboro, Vt.; Con- 
cannum-Scripture, Portsmouth, N. H.; Memory 
Trail Gift Shop, Warner, N. H.; Vermont Cross- 
roads Store, Waterbury, Vt.; Covered Wagon Trad- 
ing Post, Providence, R. I.; Taylor Bookshop, 
Seattle, Wash.; Alice H. Amble, Plymouth Meet- 
ing, Pa.; Book Nook, Manchester, N. H.; Jackson 
Book Shop, Jackson, N. H. 








WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 
DIRECTOR Let us know if 


you'd like us to re- 
serve for you a copy of the new DIRECTORY 
OF WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS IN NEW 
ENGLAND first revision since 1937. In 
cludes names of owners, editors, business man- 
agers; advertising rates, circulation, and brief 
summaries of towns covered. The John Gould 
foreword alone is worth the price. Invaluable ref- 
erence book for advertising agencies public 
relations libraries trade suppliers, etc. 
Price Three Dollars. Will be published shortly 


YANKEE, Incorporated 
DUBLIN, NEW HAMPSHIRE 











YANKEE 


Advertising Forms Close 35 Days 
in Advance of Publication Date 


@ Be sure we have your reservation or re- 
peat order by then. Time and printers 
wait for nobody! 

(The rate is $2.80 per col. inch) 
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Publication office: Dublin, New Hempshire. Two dollars a year 


25¢ per copy. Entered as second -class matter May 23, 1945, at the post office at Dublin, New Hampshire, under 


The title YANKEE is seus red in the United States Patent Office. 


Copyright, 


1946, 


YANKEE, Inc 


All rights reserved, including those of the epee Columns and peacetime use of the name YANK. 
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JORDAN MARSH COMPANY 


NEW ENGLAND’S LARGEST STORE 





WITH JORDAN'S 


Step out with us on our 96th birthday—step out and 
step forward with New England’s Largest Store... 
nad into a new post-war world of progress and innova- 
tions. Keep ahead of the times with a store that's 
ahead of the times. 
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HYDE PARK INN 


Hyde Park, Vermont 


Comfortable beds. Good food. Reasonable 
rates. Free transportation to Mt. Mansfield’s 
ski slopes 











Will trade used 
peanut machines in 
good condition, 


PART TIME 
IN COME approximate value 
$100 for mint U.S 


commemorative collection. GEORGE 
HINES, 69 Farrington St., Wollaston, 
Mass. 











Delightful . . . 


for a Restful 
or for a long stay. 


You'll like 
phere and delicious meals at 
in Concord, Massachusetts 


Telephone 460 
T. L. Sanborn, Londlord 





Week-end 


interesting _ historic 
Concord ... the colonial atmos- 


COLONIAL INN 








Jointhe “Know How’ 


Book Clube It’s FREE 


. ] Members receive up to the minute literature 

j on current “KNOW-HOW” books dealing 

& J with all subjects scientific, religious, th 
Vv 


uw crafts, sports, farming, ideas of all kinds 

Our Find-the-book department will locat« 
any book on any subject. The service is FREI 
specify what you desire. Join this club today and get 
information FREE on how to get the best KNOW 
HOW books and receive one as a BONUS every four 
months 


EDUCATIONAL BOOK LEAGUE 


Dept. J Jackson Heights, L. 1., N. Y. 








hristmas Farm 


Inn JACKSON, N.H. 
* IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


* rhis comfortable colonial Inn located in 

the Eastern Slope Region provides ideal 

opportunities for both outdoor snow 

sports and indoor recreation. Bountiful 

.? varied meals, large living room, play 
house 





Practice slopes for novice on the 
premises; near ski schools, trails, 
tows and slopes for the expert 
skier. Guests met at train on 
request. Folder 





Open all year. Tel. Jackson 13 
Doris and Dick Welch, Managers 
Box 158 


“ZV « 
Jackson, N. H. wy, & 























Dear Yankee: 

Is my face red? Remember the note you 
printed about the tree monument on Page 8 of 
your October issue and the old house 
available near it? Well, through a slip of the 
pen I located this in New Sharon, Vermont. I 
should have said in the town of Mercer, Maine, 
of New Sharon, Maine, 


on Federal Route 2 between New Sharon and 


which is six miles S. E. 


Skowhegan. 

In this freak fall I have been filling partridge 
berry bowls ebony spleenwort and trumpet 
moss but it is hard to find the bowls and the 
little brown fungi butterflies. 

Loutse Lusk 


Avon, Conn 


Dear Yankee: 

Your magazine is new to me and the Octo- 
ber edition is my second copy, but if “Curing a 
Balky Horse”’ is a sample of its literary worth, 
then Yankee definitely rates a zero in my opin- 
ion. Unless, of course, you cater to sadists 

With cruelty and injustice rampant in the 
world today it would be more to Yankee’s credit 
to publish articles with a definite uplift value 
rather than to further lessons in the maltreat- 
ment of a horse; that beast having already had 
sufficient samples of man’s inhumanity. 

I had planned to send several subscriptions 
for Yankee to friends who are lovers of the an- 
tique but in “‘ Curing a Balky Horse”’ you have 
also cured me of any ideas I might have in 
spreading your particular brand of gospel. 

GG 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Yankee: 

It is hard for you young fellows to realize 
how cheap it was to live. I can remember when 
I first came to Boston you could go into Wy- 
man’s Restaurant, which was a landmark, and 
get three eggs, three slices of toast, two dough- 
nuts, and two cups of coffee for your breakfast 
for 18 cents. Now don’t go telling anybody 
that. 

KKS 
Boston, Mass. 
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Follow this Year’s Weather with . . . 
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THE 1947 EDITION 
the 155th Consecutive Issue of 


The Old Farmer's Almanae(k) 


NOW ON SALE 


At Your Local Newsstand 
Price Twenty-Five Cents 
Edition is limited—Get Yours Now! 
YANKEE, I ncorporated 
DUBLIN, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Publisher of YANKEE Magazine and The Old Farmer’s Almanac(k) 
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VERMONT WOOLENS 


Yardage of 100% Virgin Wool $1.90, $3.00 and $3.50 

per yard 56” wide. Plain colors, checks and plaids — 
ress or suit weight. A few tweeds for men. Beautiful 

merchandise at mill prices. SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


THE CALEFS 


Hm LCRE st, White River Junction, Vermont 
* Vermont Products by Matl Order" 
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SUNNY KNOLL 


| handicraft wor | 
. 
| 


Gifts of Craftwork 


IN 

SILVER JEWELRY 
PEWTER LINEN 

COPPER 


HAND DECORATED TRAYS 


WEAVING 3 
5 


2636328 





I AM INTERESTED 


in so-called Ebonite or hard rubber plastic 
daguerreotype cases. 


W. F. KAYNOR 
168 Buckingham St. Waterbury 38, Conn. 
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FOR NEW ENGLAND HOMES 
there is nothing more appropriate, nor more 
restful, than hooked rugs of geometric de- 
signs. “The Gist of Geometrics” tells how! $1. 

PEARL K. McGOWN — Hooked Rugs 
Rose Cottage West Boylston, Mass. 
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Satin Finished 
SOLID BRASS CANDLESTICKS 


t 


ae die dis 


12A 12B 12C 


Designed to be tomorrow's heirloom. Hand turned 
by New England craftsmen. Sold individually or in 
pairs, 12A $5.00 each, 12B or 12C $5.50 each. 


Send check or money order. No. C.0.D.s please 
Cc. B. YOUNG CO. 
19 Orchard Road Cape Elizabeth, Maine 
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VERMONT 


Dear Oracle: 1 can remernber when the young 
girls known today as “bobby-soxers” were 
called “‘flappers,” but I never knew why, or 
what it meant; do you? G. F. 

Answer: We know something about every- 
thing, and you may lay to that! The word was 
sort of imported from England, where things 
are not the same as in this country. A flapper, 
as the English call it, is a young duck, too young 
to fly, but which will flap its wings wildly in the 
attempt when startled or enthused about any- 
thing. Rawther apt, we would say. 


MAINE 


Dear Oracle: To settle an argument, where 
did the lumbering industry start in America? 

Answer: What is now known as the state of 
Michigan, about 1006. (See the history of 
Sweden, page 41144, Volume 3.) Karl, the son 
of Jens, with seven thanes, five carls, three serfs 
and a couple of hinds, started to load a ship 
with pine logs in that year and were probably 
scalped by the Indians or worse, before they 
could complete the job. 

CONNECTICUT 

Dear Oracle: | am trying to prove that one 
Amziah Popple of this town, or hereabouts, 
built and tested out a steam engine in 1765. A 
successful test, at that, but lacking funds and 
failing to attract interest, it was forgotten until 
others brought the proposition before the pub- 
lic years later. Do you know anything about 
this? J. J. 

Answer: We know considerable about it, 
brother. Amziah Popple was the grandson of 
Old Mrs. Jahazel Jenkins of Great Harbor, 
Martha’s Vineyard. Her daughter, Lucretia, 
married an extract peddlar from Connecticut, 
whose name was Popple, and it made old man 


Jenkins so mad that he disowned her and left 


all his property to their son, Lorenzo. 

But what we were coming at is this; at the 
age of seventy-nine years, old man Jenkin’s 
wife, Zipporah, came out with a declaration 
that she had built something to take the place 
of oars. She used to visit her grandchildren on 
neighboring islands, and commonly pulled 
back and forth in a dory. Well, she fitted out 
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this dory with her invention and it went like a 
blue streak. We don’t say that it was a steam 
engine, but Parson Thaxter who wrote about it 
in his journal said: “‘It seemeth to be like unto 
an iron pot with divers rods and moving parts 
projecting therefrom, and it produceth a nox- 
ious smoke and vapor.” 

Anyhow, what we are leading to is this: fam- 
ily tradition has always claimed that Popple 
stole the invention to the detriment of the 
other heirs and that he tried to make a cleanup 
with it. Apparently crime didn’t pay as well in 
those days as it has later. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Friend Oracle: You are supposed to know 
everything and I want to ask you this; apropos 
the recent Yankee article about whales and 
sharks, if a whale is not a fish, how can it live 
entirely in the water and why, if it is an ani- 
mal, does it die when forced ashore? P. D. 

Answer: To begin with, dear reader, all ani- 
mals can live in the water for varying lengths 
of time and it is not at all established that a 
whale will live forever. Although it may indeed 
require years to exhaust this great creature, it 
will and does, eventually succumb to the on- 
slaughts of the Grim Reaper. As to why it dies 
on land, well, we would point out to you that 
it is most difficult for even man, bred to the 
land, to survive. How in blazes then, would 
you expect a totally foreign creature to last any 
length of time? 


New HaAmpPsHIRE 


Dear Oracle: Would you have the kindness to 
tell me why, with a state filled with intelligent 
people, Yankee should go elsewhere to select a 
person to fill your position? J. J. 

Answer: Read your Bible as follows: “A 
prophet is not without honor save in his own 
country.” In other words, how high do you 
think a New Hampshire prophet rates, in New 
Hampshire? Ask the man who owns one! 


MAINE 


Dear Oracle: Do you know why the town of 


Skowhegan is used so much in jokes? P. D. 
Answer: For many years we supposed that 
the town of Skowhegan was a joke itself! 


Ruope IsLanp 


Dear Oracle: Who was it said: * 
for a horse!’ T. W. 

Answer: Some poor cuss driven crazy by the 
meat shortage, we suppose. 
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The Newport Table 





Here is the hard-to-get table you have 
been searching everywhere for. Closed 
it makes a lovely fire screen or corner 
piece. When open you have two 
roomy railed shelves for your tea 
service, sandwiches or flowers. 

Finished in gleaming black with 
an authentic gold design, the New- 
port Table is hand-painted and stur- 
dily constructed with all the care 
and skill of our forefathers. 

It is 30 inches high and the trays 
are 10 by 15 inches. 
Postpaid anywhere in the U. S. $30 


Newport Colony Crafts 


216 Thames Street 
Newport, Rhode Island 








send fifty cents 


to learn how we started raising Angora rabbits. 
Fun and profitable. 
SHADOW ROCK GIRLS 


Georgetown, Maine 








INDIAN RELICS, CURIOS, SEA SHELLS 
4 very fine ancient Indian Arrowheads $1.00 « 4 tiny 

ect bird arrowheads $1.00 « 1 Ancient Stone Toma- 
awk $1.00 « 2 Flint Skinning Knives $1.00 a 
rant Hoe $1.00 » 2 Spearheads $1.00 ¢ 10 Arrowhe 
from 10 states $1.00 « 20 Damaged Arrowheads $1.00 
© 10 Fish Scalers $1.00 « 10 Hide Scrapers $1.00 «4 
Perfect Saw edged arrowheads $1.00 « The above 11 
offers $10.00 Postpaid « 10 Beautiful Seashells from 
Gulf of Mexico $1.00 « Will rage Sea Shells for 
anything of value we can use. /.is 

LEAR'S, Box 569, Gaelventen. Texas 











OLD CLOCK HOUSE 


Goshen, Connecticut 
Needs more early weight and spring 
driven clocks. State condition, maker 
and price in first letter, please. 
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Best Wishes for a Happy 
New Year! 


Wirtu the coming of the New Year I want to 
express my gratitude for the interest and 
response to this column in the months gone 
by. 

It has taken a little time to discern what 
the live YANKEE readership has wanted. If 
vou have some further suggestions 
don’t hesitate to write. This is your col- 
umn. 

Starting off the brand New Year, we’re 
in turn going to start the Household column 
off with two new contests. Here’s the propo- 
sition! 

Contest No. 1. A contest for the best, real 
old YANKEE recipes. The prizes? The pub- 
lishers of YANKEE have volunteered 3 prizes 
each month. $5.00 1st prize; $3.00 2nd; 
$1.00 3rd. 

All recipes will become the property of 
the YANKEE, Inc. None will be returned un- 
less accompanied by self addressed stamped 
envelope. The prize winning recipes will be 
published and credit given to the winners. 
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Vacuum Packed in Glass’ 

















If any of the other recipes are used, payment 
— and credit will be made for same. 
Here’s a real old one to get you started: 
Op Marne Lopsstrer Cake 


fram ** Yankee Cook Book’? 


3 cups flour, sifted 

%{ teaspoon cream of tartar 
14 teaspoon soda 

14 teaspoon salt 


1 cup butter 

2 cups sugar 

1 cup milk 

4 eggs, beaten 


Sift flour, cream of tartar, soda and salt to- 
gether 3 times. Cream butter thoroughly. Add 
sugar gradually and cream together well, Add 
eggs one at a time and beat well. Add flour al- 
ternately with milk, beating until smooth. Di- 
vide mixture into 2 bowls. To one part add 4% 
cup molasses, '4 teaspoon cloves, 4 teaspoon 
nutmeg. To the other part, add 14 cup chopped 
raisins; 14 cup chopped citron. Put by table- 
spoons into greased loaf pan (15 x 9 x 2 inches) 
alternating light and dark mixture. Bake in 
moderate oven (350°F.) about 1 hour. Frost 
or not, as desired. 

Now about the 2nd contest! 

This is a “Gadget of the Month”’ contest. 
A prize every month to the reader who has 
sent me news about the cleverest household 
gadget of the month. The contests close on 
the 18th of every month. Prizes will be an- 
nounced and the winner announced the fol- 
lowing month. January Prize? A bound 
copy of the 1947 old Farmer’s Almanac(k). 

Let’s go to it! 

In the spirit of the New Year, here are 
some of the products I heartily recommend 
to you. If you have difficulty locating the 
items in your community, write to me, 
Nancy Dixon, YANKEE, Dublin, New 
Hampshire and I will be happy to tell you 
“where” in your locality. 

Chef Foil: A new aluminum foil. Comes in 
a 75 foot roll. Try lining your broiling pan 
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or cake and cookie sheets with it. A real 
labor saver. 

McCormick Tea: A new tea treat! You’ll 
like the delicate flavor of three different 
blends. Grocery stores. 

Bear’s Paw Popcorn: Buy it shelled or on the 
cob. Pop it the old fashioned way in an iron 
kettle with lard and butter. You'll enjoy the 
great big kernels. Harrington’s, Richmond, 
Vermont. 

Dippo Si 


Delicious . . . with Genuine 


NEW ENGLAND FLAVOR 


Mealy, tender, wonderfully better 
flavored. Actually baked (not 
steamed) with pork and spicy 
sauces, all day long ., . “Down 
East” in Portland, Maine. 
Burnham & Morrill Company. 




















silver in ten seconds without any mess, or 
rubbing. An easier, safer and quicker way to 
clean silver. Inexpensive. Buy it in depart- 
ment, hardware and grocery stores. 

Burnett’s: ‘‘Flavor Chest’’. An assortment 
of the eleven famous extracts also a handy 
color kit. A “‘must”’ in your kitchen. 

1. C. Degreaser: A magical degreaser comes 
in convenient quart and pint bottles. Just 
put three tablespoonfuls of degreaser into 
the vessel to be cleaned. Let stand for 5 
minutes and then simply wash off — with 
a cloth or dish mop. Fine for cleaning your 
oven! 

Delham: An old New England recipe! A 
“spread”’ famous for its delightful flavor. By 
the same packer. . . . “Delham” 
Tongue; Liver; Chicken; Turkey; Chicken 
Liver and Chicken Giblet Spreads. Always 
keep a good supply of these fine products on 
your shelves. If you regard hospitality as 
important think of Delham Spreads as im- 
portant! 

House of Herbs: Flavor Rich products from 
the “House of Herbs”. Try the popular 
“Baste — Flavor’’. You can do more tricks 
with it than a chef can shake a spoon at. Use 
as a marinade, add to stuffing and canned 
soups; stir into cottage cheese, or for table 
use. 
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BAXTERS 


FINEST 


They’re Even Better 


than fresh potatoes, say 930 out of the 
1000 New England housewives who 
tested these finest quality State of 
Maine Dehydrated Potatoes. No peeling, 
no waste, no spoilage, quick and easy to 
prepare. Ask your grocer for the handy 
8-oz. package (serves 12). 


” ~ 


H. C. BAXTER & BRO BRUNSWICK, ME 








SOMETHING NEW 


Make Your Own STUFFED DOLLS. Easy to 

make. hese Wek: ply a Hand Painted DOLL FACE 

with M E EYES. 4 Beautiful faces for $1 

tpald. Special pion - Dozen or Gross lots. Be 

ise Economize. Make a Hobby pay for oe og WE 
ALSO § SELL ALL TY PES “OF GLASS EY 


MODERN GLASS & WIRE SUPPLY CO. 
245B South Street New York 2, N. Y. 








STAMP COLLECTORS 


Am breaking up a good sized collection. Have 
made up some Early Issues Packets containing 19th 
century, exclusively. 100 different including mint 
items $2.00. Sample, 10¢ with approvals. Other 
bargains. What do you collect? 


0. ALATALO 
14-L Marlboro St. . Maynard, Mass. 








The “LEADER” in Per- 
sonal Stationery Values! 


200 
100 grees S% = $ 1 .00 


« Samples « 
The Excelsior Press, Shelburne, Vt. 








The 


raflsmen CREEN 
MOUNTAIN 
IN HAND-WROUGHT FORGE. INC. 


IRON « COLONIAL Wallingford, 
HARDWARE Vermont 











HALL’S MUSIC STORE 


328 NORTH MAIN STREET 
Mansfield, Massachusetts 


Accordior ing. Musical’... Wurlitzer Pianos and 
A ions, Philco Radios and Refrigerators. We Buy 

rade — Swap for Musical Instruments. Autos, 
Beate Motors. WHAT HAVE YOU? 








Pattern-Herringbone in Natural Linen 
Borders—Rose, Blue, Rust or Turquoise 


ROBERT F. HEARTZ Epping, N. H. 











LARGE VARIETY OF 


HineWoolens 


FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Woot Coartincs, weights 
for tropics to Alaska... 
Epucatep Pras from asc 
to PHD... Suitincs in the 
teen spirit or to suit the 
youthful grandmother . . . 
Dress Jerseys... . BABYLAM 
Fasrics. 
(Send for samples) 


BARBOUR MILLS 


RETAIL STORE 
corner of Field and Sparks Streets 
BROCKTON 66, MASS. 


Vogue Patterns (complete line). . . 
Bernat Yarns... Belding Threads 
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anything about it? Well, here’s your chance. 
In these long winter months we can devote 
more time to your individual desires and turn you out something real nice in an 
original SILHOUETTE. We can’t take too many orders, so let us hear from you 
soon. Will send a folder upon request and give an estimate from your own design 


or photograph. 


R. W. DEVENDORF . 


So You Need a Sign? 


But just haven’t gotten around to doing 








Richfield Springs, New York 











CLOTH CUTTING MACHINE 


This machine cuts three strips at one time, either 

, 542”, or Mo”. Blades are interchangeable. In- 
V «1h 4 to rug hookers. We also carry rug frames 
and hooks. 


L. H. Gibbs Machine & Tool Co. 


Clinton, Massachusetts 





“Prelude to Spring’ 


A SMALL BOOK OF POEMS BY 
MADELYN COBHAM 


One Dollar—Postpaid 
Box 133 «+ Peterborough, N. H. 




















Covered Bridge 
BOOKLETS 
CALENDARS 

Greeting Cards 
Send for Prices 





W. EDWARD WHITE, PLYMOUTH, N. H. 


ERSONAL STATIONERY 


° Nationally known Hammermill Bond extra heavy 
* Bond 50 folding sheets and 50 envelopes in gift box. 
* Choice of Blue or Black ink. $1.50 postpaid. 

. 

« THE PEARCE PRESS, DANBURY, CONN, 
. 

. 





COMPLETE REALTY SERVICE 
in the 
MONADNOCK REGION 
Since 1920 


Choice Country Estates 
Vacation and Income Farms 
Year-round and Summer Homes 


E. A. BISHOP CO. 
Realtors 
PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 








WANTED Back issues International Studio since 
1915, preferably bound. Books on jew- 
elry, silver, enameling. Unset semi-precious stones. Any 
jeweler's tools, new or used. Any tools, equipment, por- 
traits or records of Roswell Bailey, silversmith, Wood- 
stock, Vt., circa 1830. Saint-Memin print of Paul Revere 
or any portraits of early American silversmiths, or samples 
of their work. Give full description, condition and price. 


R. A. BREWER, Box 107, Franklin Village, Mich. 
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Powdered Stains for Refinishing 
CAN BE USED IN WATER OR ALCOHOL 
Light maple, mahogany, dark maple, walnut, brown. 

Large size, each “< 
Small size, each 
Minimum order — any two 


K. S. SMITH 


52 Montgomery Street Gloversville, N. Y. 

















Make Your Own 
Character Doll 


11” TALL Beautiful heod 
which is moveable. Honds ond 
feet also moveable. Entire dol 
is made of composition 

2 ot $1.29 EACH plus 15¢ 
postage and handling. 

6 for $1.19 each; Order 12 
for $1.09 each, postage, in- 
surance and handling extra 
35c total. 


MODERNGLASS& 
WIRE SUPPLY CO. 
(2458 South Street 
New York 2, N. ¥. 
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DUREIPARE!| Pooks for COOKS 


MARKET DINING ROOMS in hotels, restaurants, clubs, | 
te the Shadow ef Pancell Nall hospitals, institutions, etc. | 


REAL YANKEE COOKING Write for free catalogue ‘ 
Open 10:30 A.M.—Close 7:30 P.M.—Closed Sundays and Holidays 


—_ Established before you were born — The DAHLS, STAMFORD, CONN. 

















() TO MY \) 7 








WINTER, . 
HEAVEN Be : 
NEW TOWS and LIFTS | 














Improved slopes and runs, more 
ski schools and shops. Vermont 
winter attractions are really 
“going to town” in this first 
post-war winter. For the finest 
of snow conditions to be found 
in eastern America, set your face 
toward Vermont. From early to 
late, there’s superb sport in the 
Green Mountain ‘‘snowland.” 












There’s solid rest and relaxing 
fun, too, when you return to your 
friendly inn, hotel or guest home 
when day is done. For preview 
of ‘‘ TOPS” in winter vacations 


ask for WINTER FOLDER. 














DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Y State House, Montpelier, Vt. 
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by MARJORY HALL 


New Year for Yankeeland 


Don’t blame us if our calendar isn’t squared 
off the way calendars should be. We know 
all the things you’ve been aching to do, and 
we'd like to give you more explicit informa- 
tion about the private yens that made you 
say, ““The frst thing I’m going to do after 
the War is . . .” 

But more than the date for Thanksgiving 
got pushed around lately, and lots of dates 
are still in the fuzzy stage, schedules are in 
people’s heads or scribbles, not in print. 

Still, January is the time to think about 
plans. (We’ll leave your resolutions to you; 
you make ’em!) So here’s a quick look at 
what’s coming up, and there’s a lot more 
besides. 


Snow Trains 

I suppose everyone knows the Boston & 
Maine took a first when it chugged out into 
the country with the original snow train, 
and that was back sixteen years ago. Annual 
tally of bundled-up passengers got well into 
five figures before the trains were called off, 
with most of the skiers and a few snowshoe, 
skate and sled addicts. Now snow trains can 
go back on your list of Things To Do. A 
Sports Car takes care of equipment and the 
inner man, and schedules are varied enough 
to give the carloads of enthusiasts new 
worlds to conquer regularly. 


Sled Dogs 

Now here’s something fervent fans go 
mad over, while the rest of the world stays 
unconscious. If you’re in the neighborhood 
of some of the goings-on we suggest you look 
in. You'll like. Already fifteen teams have 
signed up for the season, meaning a hundred 
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TRAVEL and 


Jackson, N. 





RESORTS 


and twenty dogs and a maximum of excite- 


ment. A fine spectator sport this — the dogs 
do all the work. Anyway, so far dates are like 
this: January 5th, Tamworth, N. H.; Janu- 
ary 11, 12, Fitzwilliam, N. H.; January 26, 
H.; February 1, 2, Newport, 
N. H.; February 8, 9, Tilton, N. H.; Lyn- 
donville, Vt., the next week — and the New 
England Championships later, at East 


Jaffrey, N. H. More dates to come. 


Looking up? 

You skiers with an eye to altitude, don’t 
forget the Aerial Tramway at Cannon 
Mountain. (Where did that mountain’s 
name come from, I wonder. Someday I’m 
going to find out more about these names, so 
help me.) If you like skiing from 4,000 feet, 
but aren’t too fussy about climbing that far 
on a pair of straddled skis, the Tramway is 
for you. In two miles (oh well, 2.1 miles, to 
be accurate) you can go up 2,025 feet and be 
fresh as a winter daisy for the downhill run. 
That one’s on you. 

And by the way, if scenery and not exer- 
cise is your object, the Tramway lugs people 
up and down all year, and you can see as far 
as your vision permits, 


Where-to-go’s 

It’s time we caught up with old and new 
friends along the hospitality line. The New 
Boston Inn, at New Boston, Massachusetts, 
is one of those places where the ghosts of 
other years go about their business content, 
glad to have you aboard. Rates are some- 
thing like $10.00 for a weekend, $61.50 per 
week. Chef Norton Fletcher cooked for the 
Navy 3%4 years, and our favorite spy thinks 
the Navy fed well. The Chapins, besides 
dishing out fine hospitality on Route 8, 
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: LY IF make transparent boxes for orchids (he C 
“NOK dil LD does) and organize and conduct such mat- b 
ters as the Jacob’s Pillor Dance Festival. . 

EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS (She does that.) ir 


SNOW SPORTS a 7 Hogback Mountain Gift Shop... re 


well, Harold White who runs it turns out to . 
ue WINTER FUN FOR ALL be part-owner of a new ski area up there. ti 


SKIING ... trails forexpertandnovice. | Shop (take a look at the hand-made copper 


n 
SKATING, Toboggan Chute, Snowshoe stuff—and dealers, not-too-close, take t 
Hikes. Sleigh Rides, Camp Fire Picnics. , . 
pail tndeers— game seem, entertsienes . . note!), adjacent hotel and all will be there 2 





warmcheery rooms, hearty meals, genuine hospitality. for those who want to take in the newest im- 
You'll have a delightful winter vacation provements before the rest of the mob hear / 
at this friendly country Inn. 

A. Gordon Moody, Manager 





Snooping note: If you’re in the market for 
a calendar, the Berkshire one (Berkshire 
Q THE APPLETREES QO Conference, Inc., at Pittsfield, Massachu- 


about it. | 





DUBLIN, N. H. Open year ’round setts) is a beauty. For a buck. 

Home-cooked food; comfortable rooms; near trans- One winter sport we bet you haven’t tried 
portation. Skiing on nearby tow; snowshoeing. Old . ° ° 2 . , 

New England family welcomes guests by day, week, 1S fishing — right through the ice, like the 
or longer. For reservations and rates write P. O. . 7, aven’ H it ei 

Box 99, _Dublin, New Hampshire, or telephone Eskimos. We haven't tried it either, but the 
Dublin 57-3. Fish and Game Department, at Concord, 





N. H., will be glad to tell you all about it — 
“‘bobhouse”’ fishing for lake trout, whitefish 











YANKEE HOME offers and cusk, or “‘tie-up’’ fishing for pickerel 
. and yellow perch. Bring your own ice chisel 
scrumptious food and comfortable beds : ’ 
and winter sports—and wants active — and plenty of warm clothes, ‘ : 


young man to share work and fun. Reason- 
able rates all ’round. 


RUTH I. DERBY, LEE, MASS. Heat 





Smugglers’ Notch 









Foot of Mt. Mansfield 
Stowe, Vermont 
Open Allthe Year 
$6 to $10 per day 
Unique 
Guest Apartment 





YOU CAN ENJOY THIS WINTER! 


Skiing on our own ski tow. Or tobogganing, snow- 
shoeing, sleigh riding, skating. Real Yankee meals of 
country cured hams, bacon, fried chicken, rolls, pies. 
We accommodate 16 only, and cater to the beginning 
or average skier — young or old. 


EAST HILL FARM 

At the base of Mt. Monadnock Tel. \ 

Tel. Troy 5 Box Y, Troy, New Hampshire Stowe 
Anil and Parker w hitcomb Props. 128-3 


Cottage and 
Dormitories 
Reunions - Dinners - Lodgings 
Restricted : American Plan 




















eee 


~ 


Many Thanks 


for the enthusiastic support which 
we received from so many YANKEE 
readers, and sincere New Year's Greet- 
ings from 


The TREADWAY INNS 


—_——__- « 
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In Boston at 162 Newbury Street is The 
Guild of Boston Artists’ own gallery and 
building. The Guild is a 
institution of Active, Associate and Patron 
members founded in 1914. Prerequisite for 


cooperative 


‘ 


active membership is 
and artistic perception based on a fine 
tradition.” the 
members are on view at all times. John 
will 


‘sound craftsmanship 


Representative works of 


Holmes, Manager, oblige with 


additional information you may want. 


any 


There is a most interesting article by Wil- 
the 
Animal Kingdom, published by the New York 
Zoological Society, 630 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C 


(50 cents) a 


liam Bridges in November issue of 


magazine worth far more 


than its subscription price ($2.50) — about 
the death of 


pigeon 


the last known passenger 
Martha Martha 


Washington. Her entire life was spent in the 


named after 


Cincinnati Zoo in which she died at 5.00 


p.M., September 1, 1914. 





with order. All Prices Postpaid. 








Watering Pot-Vase $4.00 « Book Ends $4.25 « Candle and Snuffer $3.25 


Salad Bowls ($1.25 to $10.00), Birch Trays ($3.50), Salad Servers ($1.00-$1.75), Maple Butter, bricks, 
candies ($1.15 to $2.15 per lb.) Hand-knit hoods, socks, mittens, booties, etc. Please send check 


Now is the time to send in your orders for new crop Maple Syrup ready Mar. or Apr. 


HOGBACK MOUNTAIN GIFT SHOP + Box Y » MARLBORO, VERMONT 


Hand-Hammered 


COPPERWARE 


by 2 Vermont Artisans 
(Supply Limited) 
Retail 


ments wanted beyond 


anywhere. Dealer arrange- 
100 miles. 


Locally made hand turned wooden 








Slopes to excite the expert . . . or 
please the novice . . . skating, to- 
bogganing, snow-shoeing — what- 
ever sport you desire. Drive open 
roads to the lodge of your choice. 


NEW YORKERS .. . for snow con- 
ditions and places to stay, visit 
New Hampshire Information 
Bureau, 10 Rockefeller Plaza. 
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State Planning and 
Development Commission 
814 Capitol Street, Concord, N. H 


Send me ski map showing slopes, 
trails and tows, plus list of winter 
hotels and ski lodges. 


Di nasemamennensemmnam 








Ravine Camp on Moosehillock Mountain, New Hampshire 


| 
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NortHEAStT Beproom, Carrington House, 66 Williams Stréet, Providence, Rhode 

Island — built about 1810 by John Corliss. This house was presented to the Rhode 

Island School of Design by Margarethe Lyman Dwight in 1936 — and is now open 

to the public. Downstairs a hall runs from front to back. Particularly interesting is 

the drawing room wall paper — made in China for this room — showing vines, 
bamboo, peacocks, and butterflies. 
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Early morning on the Vineyard boat from Nantucket to Woods 
Massachusetts 
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The scratchboard illustration facing this 
page comes from subscriber Myrtle A. 
Brown, one of those ex-Maine Yankees 
trapped in New York in whom the love of 
New England will never die. With it came 
Miss Brown’s own impression of Blue Hill 


Bay. 


““The sky was clear blue —cloudless. The still 


water reflected the image of every tree and 
stone close to the edge of the Bay. In the dis- 
tance nestled the town with its white church 
steeple towering in a slender point above the 
trees at the foot of Blue Hills. We two city folk 
stood surrounded by this calm beauty—speech- 
less, its simple grandeur stirred something 
inside us as never had a skyscraper or a city 
street.” 


Making the Wheels Go Around 

In this issue, the “First Atom Bomb” 
story originates with Arthur Parker, Super- 
intendent of the Monadnock Hospital in 
Peterborough, N. H. He is famous, locally, 
for his amusing stories. He came to Peter- 
borough from Troy—way back. 

Richard V. Happel — who tells about 
Lenox’s cellars—is a reporter on the 
Berkshire Eagle. 

David Graham is one of America’s fore- 
most word artists. Frequently writes for the 
New Yorker and other substantial publica- 
tions. Lives on a farm down Maine with his 
button collecting writer-wife. 

Damon Ripley hasn’t told us yet who will 
be in the Small Business Department this 
month — and our poets are singularly shy, 
also, about telling us who and why. The 
rest of the gang — six department editors, 
three associate editors — and others — just 
work here — but each has an interesting 
background. Let us know if you’d like to 
have that. The Oracle, by the way, is that old 
salt of Vineyard Haven — JosepH CHASE 
ALLEN. 
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Number 1 


The Yankee staff reads practically every 
paper published in New England — clips 
items which may be of interest to you 
pastes them in scrapbooks - 
load of which we disposed of recently because 
somehow none of these items ever did get to 
you. Our first resolution of the New Year is 
that you shall get these — even if we can 
give you the headlines only. (Write for full 
details if any of the items interest you par- 
ticularly.) 


-a whole truck- 


Meredith, N. H.: A Mock Town Meeting 
was held to afford summer residents a chance 
to voice their wishes. 

Montpelier, Vermont: By signing the Federal 
School Lunch agreement with the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, Vermont now receives $147,000 
a year for its children’s school lunches. 

Burlington, Vermont: Criticism is rife of this 
city because it dumps its sewage into Lake 
Champlain whereas Plattsburg, New York on 
the opposite shore does not. 

Brattleboro, Vermont: Vermonters are pretty 
sore about a new picture book which depicts a 
so called Vermont farmer as unshaven, long 
haired, practically shirtless, and with insecure 
trousers. It turns out the man pictured actually 
lives elsewhere. 

Essex Junction, Vermont: The Vermont Co- 
operative Creamery has brought action against 
H. P. Hood & Sons for violation of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust laws, alleging Hood has paid 
former producers a 20¢ premium over the price 
fixed by the administration—to induce Coop 
members to sell to Hood. 

Springfield, Mass.: The National Grange has 
gone on record as strongly in favor of the .St. 
Lawrence Seaway project. 

Brandon, Vermont: The new proposed living 
memorial includes plans for a swimming pool 
and recreation hall. 

Jaffrey, N. H.: The noted sculptor Viggi 
Brandt-Erichsen has been commissioned to 
complete as a war memorial what will be one 
of the world’s largest ceramic structures. 

Littleton, N. H.: The noted film actress, Bette 
Davis has arrived at her Sugar Hill home to 
await the arrival of the Stork in April. 
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Going On This Month 


(YANKEE will list your home town event 
—given the listing 35 days ahead.) 


New England’s biggest and best Sports- 

men’s Show in history will 
" : ) | 

take place on February 7st ed) } 
to 9th in Mechanics Build- g i 7 
ing in Boston — and ty 
shortly thereafter in New EG 
York City. Three live ~ ? 
moose will be on hand, retrieving dogs, 
trick golfers, pretty archeresses, Indian 
Chiefs, talking seals — besides the usual in- 
teresting exhibits of boats, camps, and so 
forth — which are what we go for. 


* * * 


National Society of New England 
Women Meetings: 


East Orance, N. J.: Jan. 2— Lincoln Tea 
Room, — Luncheon — Assemblywoman 
Grace M. Freeman speaks on Gov. Elect 
Driscoll. 

Cuicaco, ILi.: Jan. 9— Chicago Athletic 
Club — 12.30 — Mrs. Joseph Richards 
speaks on “Housekeeping in Russia.” 

New York, N. Y.: Jan. 24 — Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel — Annual Founders Day Luncheon 
— Guest speaker, Walter Head, Headmaster 
Montclair Academy, former International 
Rotary President. 

CLEVELAND, Onto: Jan. 15 — Mid-Day Club 
— 2 P.M. 

Rocuester, N. Y.: Jan. 75 — D. A. R. Chapter 
House — 2 p.m. — Book Review by Mrs. W. 
L. Carver. 

Erte, Pa.: jan. 714 
Sampler Display. 
HARTFORD, Conn.: Jan. 8 — Asylum Avenue 

Baptist Church — 12 noon. 

MERIDEN, Conn.: Jan. 15 — Home of Mrs. A. 
W. Savage, 20 Harvard Avenue — Musical 
directed by Mrs. Dudley. 

Worcester, Mass.: Jan. 27 — Worcester Natu- 
ral History Museum — 2.30 p.m. —R. C. 
Potter speaks on “The Museum, Past, 
Present and Future.” 

RuTHERFORD, New Jersey: Jan. 27 — Home 
of Mrs. R. E. Rose, 115 Elliott Place — 
Mrs. L. G. Nelly speaks on “Old Paper 
Weights.” 

Boston, Mass.: Jan. 29-— College Club — 
Mrs. G. Loring Briggs speaks on “The 
Evolution of Motion Pictures and the Part 
They Played in the War.” Colored moving 
pictures of New England accompany the 
talk. 
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Dickson Tavern — 


The first Eastern States Exposition in six 
years will be held September 14 to 27, 1947. 
Grounds and buildings have just been re- 
leased by the Quartermaster Corps, which 
will be out — June 1. 

* * * 


Skiing and winter sports events in New 
Hampshire are so numerous and attractive 
this year we couldn’t possibly list them all. 
However, a postcard to the State Planning 
Commission, Concord, N. H. will bring you 
a map and calendar, complete, — no charge. 

Here are a few highlights: 

Jan. 25th — Giant Slalom at Franconia. 
Feb, 2— Ditto at North Conway. 
Feb. 9 — White Mt. Ski Jump at Berlin. 


Feb. 8-9—USEASA_ men’s’ downhill- 
slalom combined at Wildcat Cranmore 
Mountain. 

Mar. 1— Cross Country-Jumping Com- 


Gilford 


bined at Laconia - 


Mar. 9— Invitation Downhill — Wildcat 
Trail. 
Mar. 15—White Mt. Ski Runners — 


Pinkham Notch 
April 19 — Harvard-Dartmouth Slalom in 

Tuckerman’s Ravine. 

See Marjory Hall’s Resort Columns for 
dates on Sled Dog Races. 

om * * 

As square dancing approaches, and fast, 
proportions which indicate a major national 
boom (YANKEE takes a bow here for giving 
it at least an impetus to spread back in 1935 
— long before any other publisher, book or 
magazine), Charles Crabbe Thomas, 38 So. 
Girard St., Woodbury, 
N. J. wants to know 
what square dance 
tunes you most desire 
on records without 
calls — and which with 
calls. Seems some rec- 
ord company is about to issue a set. Ralph 
Page, ace caller hereabouts, already has a 
set in circulation, but then let’s give Thomas 
some help anyway. Write him direct. His 
Square Darice Magazine ($1.00 a year) is 
the best on the market. 
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* * * 


You will find more in this issue about the 
price of farms but before you get to it we 
can’t resist braving the cold waters of crit- 
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icism for praising the product of one of 
YANKEE’S advertisers — Strout Realty. After 
all, the Satevepost recently had a lead ar- 
ticle about these same Strouts. All we want 
to say is we sent for their catalog, and what 
we don’t know now about the real estate 
situation — coast to coast, is positively, my 
dear, of minor importance — positively 
minor. Their Boston address is 810 A Old 
South Building. 


* 
On a recent journey to the Arctic, Samson 
Pederson, of Coral Gables, Florida, visited a 
monument to an honest woodchopper . 
which consisted of a stump and pile of wood 
in concrete, bearing this inscription: 
To the Memory of Edward Martin, died 
June 13, 1928 The best woodcutter of 
the North, he supplied fuel to steam boats. 
A patient and lonely man who took pride in 
his work and built an honest pile. 
Mr. Pederson wonders if there 
and maybe still 
are — choppers in New Eng- 
land who deserve similar com- 
mendation, 


haven’t been 





=< 
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Mary Bowditch Forbes of Milton, Massachusetts, 
tells this true story: 

“Cruising round in my car (now I have 
the gas), I stopped the other day in a small 
town on Cape Cod and got talking with a 
man lounging in front of a country store. 
When I asked him about a house that had 
attracted my attention down the road he 
began to chuckle. ‘Well’ he said, “you see 
the way it looks so queer is this — them 
brothers that lives there never could agree 
on anything. They didn’t quarrel exactly 
just was always differing, so ever since their 
parents died and left them the house one 
lives alone one side of it and the other alone 
on tother — and because as I said they 
never could agree on anything when the 
house needed painting, that’s why’ (he said 
with another chuckle) ‘straight down from 
the middle it’s painted half one color and 
half another!’ ”’ 

4 + a 

Mrs. Walter L. Hamilton, President of 
the Holyoke, Massachusetts, Short Hair Cat 
Club — and devoted friend of all felines — 
recently reported the loss of veteran member 
of hercat family — Sweet Pertootte — after over 
20 years of residence with her. The attend- 
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ing “‘vet”’ reports it was the second oldest cat 





he had ever waited upon. Mrs. Hamilton is 

Historian of the Springfield Colony of the 

National Society of New England Women. 
* * * 


To ascertain how many feet per second 
you are traveling, look at your speedometer 


, and see how many miles 
v tof va per hour you are making — 
X\ then subtract half of that 


\ figure — and add all of the 
original figure to it. For 
\ example, you are going 


, 50." You take half of 
that, or 25, and add it to 50. That makes 75 
feet per second you are traveling. It takes 
half a second to comprehend a road “situa- 
tion”’ a witless dog, cat, or child in the 
way. At 50 you would have to stop your car 
in 37.5 feet. Could you do it? 

* * * 

Walton A. Green of Proctorsville, Ver- 
mont, tells us that the “Disappointed 
Reader’ from New Jersey (See November 
issue — page 4) reminds him of a good old 
Deacon years ago who killed a nice fat lamb 
and thoughtfully sent the quarter (or leg) to 
his parson. As his boy delivered it the parson 
was heard to say: 

“You tell your father I thank him 
but I should have thought he might 
have sent along some butter to fry 
it in.” * * * 

It has been suggested that YANKEE readers 
would be glad to know of any more charities 
such as that carried on by Mrs. Terry who 
collects old spectacles to make them into 
new ones for those who can’t afford modern 
retail prices. YANKEE runs a classified notice 
about this free of charge every month in its 
Classified Columns. We’ll do the same for 
your similar charity — if you have one, 


* . 7 


Through the courtesy of Albert Ralph 
Korn, poet and long time YANKEE friend, 
we have learned that a group of poets and 
editors have formed The 


League for Sanity in Poetry 
to combat the “freakish, 
obscure and disintegrated 
work that commonly passes 
for poetry today.”’ For fur- (oe y 


ther information write to 
the League at Rogers, Kansas. 
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SPEAKING of atom bombs, I can’t remember 
just when my father began to operate his 
cider-mill but, from old accounts which I 
have been looking over, I know that it was 
some time prior to 1888. I began to partici- 
pate, actively, in the activities of the mill 
early in the nineties and from then on to the 
day when the last apple went through the 
press, I spent every free moment, busily and 
happily, with my father at the mill, which 
was where the first atom bomb was made - 
But more of that later! 

In its heyday our cider, boiled cider and 
vinegar business was prosperous indeed. 
Among our customers we numbered not only 
the thirsty citizen with his one or two gallon 
earthenware jugs but also big concerns like 
the Cunard Steamship Line and the Hol- 
brook Grocery Co. One of our most interest- 
ing, and at the same time peculiar customers, 
was an individual who dealt in boiled cider 


and boiled cider apple sauce. Regardless of 


the sugar content of the cider from which his 
product was made, each order was accom- 
panied by the laconic stipulation — “six to 
one is what I want.” This meant that six 
gallons of cider should be boiled down to one 
of the finished product. Sometimes he re- 
ceived a barrel of syrup and, not infre- 
quently, a barrel of jam. But he was perfectly 
satisfied. “‘Six to one” was what he wanted 
and what he invariably received. 

It seems hard to believe, in this day of so 
many scarcities, that the old timers did 
things in such a big way, particularly their 
cider business. Reading over the old ledger, 
containing the names of a majority of the 
farmers of our own and near-by towns, I 
see that one of our neighbors brought in 126 
bushels of apples from which he took away 
400 gallons of cider (about 8 casks) and for 
the making of which he paid just $6.39. 
Think of it. A gallon of delicious cider for a 
cent and a half and the labor of picking up 
the apples. Another neighbor brought in 
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su, THE FIRST ATOM BOMB 
2 A Yankee Recipe 


By Artuur H. PARKER 






130 bushels — took away 422 gailons — and 
paid eventually, I hope, $6.59. Still another 
customer took away 338 gallons from 104 
bushels of apples. And so it goes. If we ac- 
cept the fact that “‘there were giants in those 
days” it is easy to believe that our old mill 
and others like it increased their stature im- 
measurably. 

Father’s early equipment consisted of two 
hand-operated presses, but with increasing 
business and income he was able to buy a 
modern, power operated Boomer and Bo- 
schert cider mill, complete with press, grater, 
and all necessary racks, cloths etc. Hereto- 
fore the customers had had to wait for hours, 
or even days, for their cider but now it was 
possible, to their great amazement, to grind 
the apples and press out the juice and barrel 
it while they waited. 

The process of making cider is interesting. 
A rapidly revolving steel drum, upon the 
surface of which are mounted corrugated 
blades or knives, slices the apples into a juicy 
pulp almost as rapidly as they can be care- 
fully poured into the hopper of the grater. 
They have to be poured in carefully for not 
infrequently a small stone finds its way into 
the apple bag or barrel. It will be evident 
that this cobble does the grater knives no 
good. Underneath the grater there is a 
tapered spout which delivers the pulp, 
about three bushels to a layer, to a cloth 
covered rack. When the rack is filled, it is 
removed, the corners of the containing cloth 
folded neatly over the pulp, a slatted sep- 
arating rack is placed on the top of the layer 
and the process is repeated. Our press held 
eight layers and we could put through about 
30 bushels to the grinding. Depending on the 
apples this meant from a hundred to a hun- 
dred and twenty gallons of cider. After 
grinding, the loaded platform was pushed 
under the press and pressing began. When 
pressure was first applied, cider would lit- 
erally gush out of every pore in the cloths, 
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filling the draining spout even beyond its 
capacity to discharge and frequently re- 
quiring a slowing down of the press. It has 
been so many years since the old mill ceased 
to function that I have forgotten just how 
much pressure we were able to apply to the 
pulp but it seems to me now that it was 
something in the neighborhood of one hun- 
dred tons. This great pressure didn’t leave 
much juice in the apples and when the 
‘“‘pumace” was removed it was almost as 
hard as a board. Quite a few farmers used to 
draw it away for their cattle. Care had to be 
taken when feeding this pumace for it was 
possible, even probable, for a bossy to get 
“pie eyed” on pumace. In fact we had one 
boss that was a notorious souse. Many a 
time have I seen her stretched in a sodden 
stupor at the foot of the great heap of red- 
dish, slippery, slimy pumace, completely 
indifferent to the jibes of amused bystanders 
and the presumable taunts of her own kind. 
The local W.C.T.U. tried to get her to sign 
the pledge but nothing ever came of it. 

In addition to making cider from the 
apples of customers to be taken away by 
them, faiher did a large business of his own. 
He bought hundreds of bushels of apples, 
paying, if I remember correctly, somewhere 
in the neighborhood of six cents a bushel for 
them. Some of his own cider was sold at the 
press at the going rate. I think the average 
price was around ten cents a gallon although 
I remember one year, when apples were 
very plentiful, that cider sold for the low 
price of six cents a gallon. A great deal of our 
cider, barrels and barrels of it, was put into 
our cellar to turn into vinegar for the vine- 
gar trade. Our average price for vinegar, at 
wholesale rates, was twelve cents a gallon. 

It will be easy to understand what a big 
demand there was in the old days for “old 
hard” by which was understood hard cider, 
no less. The uninitiated person can have 
little appreciation of the delights of 


HARD CIDER EGG-NOG 


An adequate amount of hard cider 
better. 

Fresh eggs, or, anyway, eggs. 

Sugar. Nutmeg. 

Beat the eggs, white and yolk together, until the re- 
sult is a golden froth. The number of eggs depends upon 
the individual preference. Some connoisseurs prefer an 
egg to a tumbler full, or tour eggs to the quart. Two eggs 
is enough. You can get by with one. Beat this golden 
froth thoroughly into the hard cider. Sprinkle the top 
lightly with nutmeg. Put in sugar, if desired, a tea- 
spoonful to the glass, and boy, oh boy, you've got some- 
thing. But listen. This stuff sneaks up on you quicker 
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the harder the 





than you have any idea of. When the furniture, or the 
landscape starts to revolve, slowly, you've had enough. 


If you think that one’s potent, though, just try 
WHITCOMB’S ATOM BOMB SPECIAL* 


The above with 50% wine added. Don't ever venture 
to drink it. It's great for blasting rocks or blowing out 
stumps. If you owe somebody a grudge, ¢. slug of Whit- 
comb’'s Atom Bomb Special will square accounts but 
permanently. 


WHITCOMB’S BEST BET 

Not recommended for immediate consumption or to 
slake the thirst of the moment. It is fair after two years 

better at five and super from ten years on if you 
can wait that long. I never could ; 

Take a barrel of newly pressed sweet cider (a keg will 
do). Lay it on its side, with the bunghole up. Take out 
the bung. As the cider ‘‘ works”, froth will run down 
the side of the barrel and the level of cider in the barrel 
will lower slightly. Put in fresh cider to keep the con- 
tents of the barrel level with the bung hole. After several 
days, when the cider has all but finished working, bottle 
it up. Better cap it with a capper for stoppers wont 
hold the pressure. Some people put in one raisin in each 
bottle. 


A MILD BEVERAGE FOR 
THEM THAT CAN’T “TAKE IT” 
. Bring sweet cider just to a boil. Bottle it 
innocuous. Serve when the minister calls 


TAKE ONE BARREL OF CIDER 


Take a long protracted cold spell of zero or near zero 
weather. Expose the former to the latter. At precisely 
the psychological moment, bore a hole down through 
the mushy ice to the center of the barrel and draw off 
the contents. We old-timers used to speak of this 
smooth, insidious dynamite as ‘‘smoother than a 
schoolmarm's leg Not that we ever knew about the 
schoolmarm. 


Good but 


And, best of all old-time recipes, and one 
which the time — has 
been handed down in the family for genera- 


has stood test of 
tions, and I am only one of dozens, maybe 
hundreds, who can give it the highest recom- 
mendation. The very last time I imbibed 
“not wisely but too 
well” there were eventualities that became 
a sort of classic in dear old South Keene. I 
wouldn’t want to tell you about them. How- 


this delicious brew, 


ever, this was years ago and I hope I have, to 
a certain extent, lived it down. 

Mr. Edward J. Olmstead of 686 Marlboro 
St., Keene, N. 
delicious flagon according to the following 
bill of specifications. 


H. has mixed up many a 


Beat 3 large eggs until thin 

Add 1 cup sugar. Beat again until dissolved. 

Add this mixture to the cider and stir with big spoon, 
one half minute. It is now ready to serve. (For 2 qts. of 
“Old Hard.”’ For a gallon, use 6 eggs and 2 cups sugar.) 

I believe I was the first ““boot-legger” ever 
known in these districts. I wasn’t very much 
of a bootlegger, my activities along these 
lines being discovered and corrective meas- 
ures taken early in the game. 

* This recipe provided by Mr. J. E. Whitcomb of Troy 
N. H. 


(Continued on page 45) 





THAT FARM OF YOURS 


An Article on Farm Prices in New England 


By Davip GRAHAM 


Mayse you own a farm, or maybe that farm 
of yours is still a dream. In either case you 
ought to know what’s doing in the farm real 
estate market. It’s boiling. Only once before 
has the market been more active; present 
prices are little short of all-time records and 
they are still climbing. 

Throughout America prices for improved 
farm real estate are rising at the rate of 
about 1 per cent a month and, unless a re- 
cession overtakes the national economy 
sooner than anyone expects, these prices 
should continue to climb until Spring any- 
way, because the pre-planting season is the 
time when most farms change hands. 

The great rush for farms is largely the re- 
sult of the terrific prices now being paid for 
farm products; they are the highest in 26 
years and they too are still climbing. Farm 
income for 1945 was 277 per cent of the pre- 
war average — this in spite of the fact that 
during the war 5 million persons left the 
farms. 

Undoubtedly the housing 
somewhat responsible for the present boom 
in farm properties. For the year ending 
March 1946 two thirds of all farm sales were 
to active farmers, whereas in New England 
only two fifths of the sales were to active 
farmers. Farm homes offer relatively inex- 
pensive shelter with low taxes. Many peo- 
ple, not intending to become commercial 
farmers, hope to cut their living expenses by 
producing most of their own food, the largest 
item of expense for the average family. Dur- 
ing the worst year of the depression — 1932 
— this frantic quest for security on the sub- 


shortage is 


sistence level reversed a century-old popula- 
tion trend and sent more people back to the 
land than left it. The high food prices of 1946 
and other factors, it is estimated, are doing 
this again. 

No one, of course, would care to predict 
just how long the rise in farm values will 
continue. The present boom, however, 
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parallels in a startling way the World War 1 
inflation cycle, which ended in such a sud- 
den and disastrous slump. A. P. Johnson, 
representing the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, wrote in April 1946: ““Measured 
from their respective pre-war bases, the gen- 
eral course of land values so far in this war 
period has been very similar to that of World 
War 1. Average values on March 1st (1946) 
had increased 71 per cent from the 1935-39 
average and compares with an advance of 
70 per cent to the 1920 peak from the 1910- 
14 average.” 

The turn will come, no doubt, when prices 
for farm commodities turn downward. That 
the descent will be as swift or as deep as the 
last time many authorities deny. But already 
the Department of Agriculture and the Farm 
Bureau have warned that the present high 
level of farm income cannot hold; the for- 
mer, indeed, has estimated that even with 
continuing prosperity conditions by 1950 
farm commodity prices will have fallen off 
by about 17 per cent. 

The ensuing slump in farm real estate 
values should be less severe in those areas 
where farms are being bought for residen- 
tial purposes and part-time or subsistence 
farming only. In this New England leads. 
Since 1920 farm land values have fluctuated 
less in New England than in any other sec- 
tion of the country. Yankee values fell off 
less during the post-1920 slump, held up 
better during the depression, and mounted 
more circumspectly during the war boom. 


* * * 


Land in New England may not be as de- 
sirable as some for farming but its values 
have had a long history of comparative 
stability and at present they are higher than 
they have been for fifty years, if not ever. 
Yet the volume of sales has been the second 
highest on record. This makes what is called 
a seller’s market. If you must buy now, why 
not in New England? 
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LENOX HAS DEEP CELLARS 


By Ricuarp V. Happe. 


Tue Mar in George H. Tucker’s residence, 
which stood just south of the hardware 
store in Lenox, was accustomed to draw 
water for the household from a well a few 
score feet behind the house, using a sweep 
and bucket. On a fall day in 1862 the bucket 
came up empty. She tried again. No water. 
She the 
man walked by with a lantern! 

Miners had tunnelled under the well bot- 


looked down into well and a 


tom, which caved in, the water draining 
away into an underground lake. 

On the evening of Nov. 27, 1862, the 
same maid nervously hurried upstairs to tell 
Mrs. Tucker the house was haunted. She 
was hearing voices from the cellar and no 
one was there. They are reported to have 
laughed at her, but in the middle of the 
night the house settled noisily into a mine 
shaft, clear up to the second story windows. 

Raised from the the house 
moved to a back street and is still in good 
condition. Later a two-story brick block was 
built over the spot where the house caved 
in, and the shafts were forgotten until Easter 
Sunday in 1909, when the building burned 
with a loss of six lives. The galleries reopened 
under the cellar to the firemen’s consterna- 
tion, but no one went in. For years after, 


mine, was 


Lenox residents poured ashes and refuse into 
the great hole, and finally filled it up, but to 
this day it remains a vacant lot, now used to 
park cars. 

But even before the Tucker dwelling went 
out from under its occupants, the ground 
had proved unsafe under the main village 
business block which is also part of Route 20 
between Boston and Albany. History records 
other buildings there dropping through their 
cellars. Living in this row was H. W. Arnold, 
an officer of the mining company itself. His 
residence was buried clear to the eaves. 

T. W. Broderick, manager of the village 
hardware store, remembers going the falling 
houses one better. A year before the fatal 
Easter fire he picked himself out of a tunnel 
under the store building. 

“IT was moving ashes in the cellar,” he 
says, “When part of the floor dropped from 
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under me. I fell partly through a lattice 
work of mine roof-timbers which stayed in 
place and held me at the armpits. You could 
hear water running and the tunnel seemed to 
be half full.’” He scrambled back under his 
own power. Today’s new brick building rests 
on railroad rails to insure stability. 

William B. Bull, owner of the block next 
door, recalls a seemingly bottomless pit in 
the cellar. ‘“‘We tried to fill it up,’’ he says, 
“but finally had to bridge it over for safety.”’ 
Down the street to the south, Mrs. Benjamin 
H. Rogers tells of a puzzling well in an old 
out-building on her property. It never emp- 
ties. Toads and other amphibians emerge 
from it, apparently from nowhere. She be- 
lieves it connects with a water filled mine 
gallery in some manner. 

1766 
when the town was sixteen years old. The 


Iron mining started in Lenox in 


ore was fed into the brand new Lenox Iron 
Works furnace; ingots were later shipped out 
to be made into rifles and artillery during 
the Revolutionary War, and still later 
helped win the Civil War for the North. 
But unfortunately for the miners and villag- 
ers of that day and this, the vein of ore ran 
straight through that part of the town where 
today’s business section stands, precariously. 

Exactly where the tunnels lie no one 
knows today. If diagrams or subterranean 
maps ever were prepared by the mining 
company they have been lost. The Lenox 
furnace was torn down in 1881 and mining 
operations ceased after the owners had bored 
themselves into trouble with the state for 
undermining the main highway which is 
now Route 20. 

Periodically another portion of a gallery 
caves in as more walnut roof timbers rot 
away. Two years ago part of a sidewalk 
flanking the highway settled into an open- 
ing, and a few weeks ago the same thing 
happened in front of the hardware store 
where heavy cement slabs had to be replaced 
with lighter macadam to prevent further 
sinking. Portions of the state road which 
bears the heaviest summer traffic in the 

(Continued on page 48) 





The Life of Sawney Beane 


This account is from a popular New England almanac published in Hartford, Connecticut before 
the Revolution. Our forefathers were tough-minded when it came to reading matter. Also typicai of the 


time is its high quality as English prose 
This is a shocking story skip it! 


Tue following account, though as well at- 
tested as any historical fact can be, is almost 
incredible, for the monstrous and unparal- 
leled barbarities that it relates; there being 
nothing that we ever heard of, with the 
same degree of certainty, that may be com- 
pared with it, or that shews how far a brutal 
temper untamed by education, and knowl- 
edge of the world, may carry a man, in such 
glaring and horrible colors. 

Sawney Beane was born in the county of 
East Lothian, about eight or nine miles east- 
ward of the city of Edinburgh, some time in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, whilst King 
James I governed only in Scotland. His par- 
ents worked at hedging and ditching for 
their livelihood, and brought up their son to 
the same occupation. He got his daily bread 
in his youth by these means, but being very 
much prone to idleness, and not caring to be 
confined to any honest employment, he left 
his father and mother, and ran away into 
the desert part of the country, taking with 
him a woman as viciously inclined as him- 
self. These two took up their habitation in a 
rock, by the sea-side, on the shore of the 
county of Galaway; where they lived up- 
wards of twenty-five years, without going 
into any city, town or village. 

In this time they had a great number of 
children and grand children, whom they 
brought up after their own manner, without 
any notions of humanity or civil society. 
They never kept any company, but among 
themselves, and supported themselves wholly 
by robbing; being, moreover so very cruel, 
that they never robbed any one, whom they 
did not murder. 

By this bloody method, and their being so 
retired from the world, they continued for a 
long time undiscovered; there being no per- 
son able to guess, how the people were lost 
that went by the place where they lived. As 
soon as they had robbed any man, woman, 
or child, they used to carry off the carcass 
to the den; this being their only sustenance. 
In the night time they frequently threw legs 
and arms of the unhappy wretches they had 
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puts Supermen and Dick Tracy to shame on both counts. 


murdered into the sea, at a great distance 
from their bloody habitation; the limbs were 
often cast up by the tide in several parts of 
the country to the astonishment and terror 
of all the beholders, and others who heard 
of it. Persons who have gone about their 
lawful occasions fell so often in their hands, 
that it caused a general outcry in the country 
round about; no man knowing what was be- 
come of his friend or relation, if they were 
once seen by these merciless cannibals, 

All the people in the adjacent parts were 
at last alarmed at such an uncommon loss 
of their neighbours and acquaintance, for 
there was no travelling in safety near the den 
of these wretches. This occasioned the send- 
ing of frequent spies into these parts, many 
of whom never returned again, and those 
who did, after the strictest search and in- 
quiry, could not find how these melancholy 
matters happened. Several honest travellers 
were taken up on suspicion, and wrongfully 
hanged upon bare circumstances; several 
innocent inn-keepers were executed, for no 
other reason than that persons, who had been 
thus lost, were known to have lain in their 
houses, which occasioned a suspicion of 
their being murdered by them, and their 
bodies privately buried in obscure places to 
prevent a discovery. Thus an ill placed jus- 
tice was executed with the greatest severity 
imaginable, in order to prevent these fre- 
quent, atrocious deeds; so that not a few 
inn-keepers, who lived on the western road 
of Scotland, but left off their business, for 
fear of being made examples of, and fol- 
lowed other employments. This, on the other 
hand, occasioned many great inconveniences 
to travellers, who were now in great distress 
for accommodation, for themselves and 
horses, when they were disposed to bait, or 
put up for lodging at night. In a word, the 
whole country was almost depopulated. 

Still the king’s subjects were missing as 
much as before, so that it became the ad- 
miration of the whole kingdom how such 
villainies could be carried on, and the vil- 
lains not be found out. A great many had 
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been executed, not one of them all made any 
confession at the gallows, but stood to it to 
the last, that they were perfectly innocent of 
the crimes for which they suffered. When the 
magistrates found all was in vain, then they 
left off these rigorous proceedings, and 
trusted wholly to Providence, for bringing 
to light the authors of these unparalleled 
barbarities, when it should seem proper to 
the Divine Wisdom. 

Sawney’s family was at last grown very 
large, and every branch of it, as soon as 
able, assisted in perpetrating their wicked 
deeds, which they still followed with im- 
punity. Sometimes they would attack four, 
five or six footmen, together, but never more 
than two, if they were on horse back; they 
were, moreover, so careful, that an ambus- 
cade was placed on every side to secure 
them, let them fly which way they would, 
provided it should ever so happen that one 
or more got away from the first assailants. 
How was it possible they should be detected, 
when not one that saw them, ever saw any- 
body else afterwards. The place, where they 
inhabited was quite solitary and lonesome; 
and when the tide came up, the water went 
for near two hundred yards into their sub- 
terraneous habitation, which reached almost 
a mile under ground; so that when people, 
who had been sent armed to search all the 
bye places about, have passed by the mouth 
of the cave, they have never taken any notice 
of it, never supposing any thing human 
would reside in such a place of perpetual 
horror and darkness. 

The number of people these savages de- 
stroyed was never exactly known, but it was 
generally computed that in the twenty-five 
years they continued their butcheries, they 
had washed their hands in the blood of a 
thousand at least men, women, and chil- 
dren. The manner how they were at last 
discovered was as follows: 

A man and his wife behind him on the 
same horse, coming one evening home from a 
fair, and falling into the ambuscade of these 
merciless wretches, they fell upon them in a 
most furious manner. The man to save him- 
self as well as he could, fought very bravely 
against them with sword and pistol, riding 
some of them down by main force of his 
horse. In the conflict the good woman fell 
from behind him, and was instantly mur- 
dered before her husband’s face. This dread- 
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ful spectacle made the man make the more 
obstinate resistance as expecting the same 
fate, if he fell into their hands. It pleased 
Providence, while he was engaged, that 
twenty or thirty from the same fair came to- 
gether in a body, upon which Sawney 
Beane and his blood thirsty clan withdrew, 
and made the best of their way through a 
thick wood to their den. 

This man, who was the first that had 
ever fell in their way, and come off alive, 
told the whole company what had hap- 
pened, and shewed them the horrid spectacle 
of his wife, whom the murderers had dragged 
to some distance but had not time to carry 
entirely off. They were all struck with 
stupefaction and amazement at what he re- 
lated; they took him with them to Glasgow, 
and told the affair to the provost of that 
city, who immediately sent to the king 
concerning it. 

In about three or four days after, his 
majesty himself in person, with a body of 
about four hundred men, set out for the 
place, where this dismal tragedy was acted, 
in order to search all the rocks and thickets, 
that, if possible, they might apprehend this 
hellish crew; which had been so long per- 


nicious to all the western parts of the 
kingdom. 
The man who was attacked was the 


guide, and care was taken to have a large 
number of blood hounds with them, that no 
human means might be wanting towards 
their putting an entire end to these cruelties. 

No sign of any habitation was to be found 
for a long time; and even, when they came 
to the wretches cave, they took no notice of 
it, but were going to pursue their search 
along the sea shore, the tide being out; but 
some of the blood-hounds luckily entered 
the den, and set up a most hideous barking, 
howling, and yelping; so that the king, with 
his attendants, came back, and looked into 
it. They could not tell how to conceive that 
any thing human could be concealed in a 
place where they saw nothing but darkness; 
nevertheless, as the blood-hounds increased 
their noise, they went further in, and refused 
to come back again; they then began to im- 
agine some thing or other must inhabit there. 
Torches were immediately sent for, and a 
great many men ventured in, through the 
most intricate turnings and windings, till at 

(Continued on page 45) 
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APPLES IN ISOSCELES 


by KATHRYN WINSLOW 


This is the time of year to see 

A winter orchard’s plane geometry; 
Its parallelogram, hypotenuse, 

Its angles, right, isosceles, obtuse. 


The lean trees stiffened dark with ice, 
Cut wiry shapes of infinite device; 

The sky’s soft wadding pressed on top 

Is boxing apples now for next year’s crop. 


The same perspective lines will meet, 
But then red apples will be ripe to eat 
And folks with basketsful will tell 

Each other of the taste of sauce and jell. 


The thought would bring a laugh to them 
If now a word were said like theorem; 
And yet each tree is proof of spring, 
Resuming in its season each true thing. 


THESE ARE 
NEW ENGLANDERS 


by Louise Darcy 
These are New Englanders: they know 
No loneliness when others go; 
They have a sure world of their own 
Where peace and calm content are known. 
Here is a galaxy of friends, 
Companionship that never ends 
No matter if there be but one 
To claim the silence and the fun. 
The green unfolding of a leaf, 
A final conquest over grief, 
The lessons bird and beast can teach: 
These are the gifts that come to each 
Who learns to step aside and be 
Alone with still reality, 
At last to stir and talk aloud 
And share the laughter of a crowd. 
New Englanders share friendly mood 
And yet they cherish solitude. 


FROSTED WINDOW 
WORLD 


by DorotHy HarriMAN 


Swiftly on the window square 
Glides the silence of the frost. 
On the weather-stricken glass 
Primal forests are embossed. 


Thistles bloom and nettles start 
Underneath the crystal trees, 
Liliputian ferns unfold 
Verdant tracings in a frieze. 


Winter for an hour thus 

On the geometric site 
Symbolizes summertime, 

— leaf and rose in gelid white. 


CHOWDER 


by Amy D. BurrouGHs 
(From an old trunk) 


First, lay some onions, to keep the Pork from 
burning, 

Because in Chowder there can be no turning; 

Then lay some Pork in slices on them, 

Thus you in Chowder always begin. 


Next, lay some Fish, cut crossways very nice 

And season well with Pepper, Salt, and 
Spice, 

Parsely, Sweet 
Thyme, 

With Crackers next, which must be soaked 
some time. 


Marjoram, Savory, and 


Thus your foundation laid, you will be able 
To raise a chowder high as the Tower of 


Babel. 


For repeating o’er the same again 

You can make Chowder for a thousand men. 
Lastly pour water enough to smother ’em 
And you'll have a mess mumm-m-by-gem. 


PRAYER 


by HaroLtp APPLEBAUM 


The winter holds the sleeping seeds at rest. 

The snows hear springtime signals to with- 
draw. 

The magic of the season’s rich bequest 

Awaits the wand of February thaw. 
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Perhaps at this time man might breathe a 
prayer — 

That out of earth’s sweet torment might be 
born 

An age of freedom, springing everywhere 

Exultant, bright in every April morn! 
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Joun Nicuo.ias Brown, of Providence, Rhode Island, was recently appointed by 
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President Truman, Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air. His list of clubs, direc- 
torates, etc. occupies some three inches of small type in that mecca of the famous 
Who’s Who in America — and it would take a good sized volume to trace the valuable 
doings of his ancestors for America, Rhode Island, and themselves. This man, how- 
ever, unlike many lesser lights, would exchange all this for the chance to do a good 
deed. With predecessor John L. Sullivan of Manchester, New Hampshire, moving 
up a peg — Washington and the Navy may yet learn the correct way to say — “‘I had 
to laugh to see the calf come down the path.” An earlier John Brown knew how 
hack in 1735. 





Ep W. MircuHett, York State Yank, is official ““WGY Farm Adviser.” His answer to 
the millionth question sent in to the General Electric Farm Forum did not cause any 
extra air ripples. After all, what is the millionth answer when there are many millions 
ahead? Naturally, Ed has to know the answers — and no guessing is allowed. So 
just to prove he knows, his Orchard Hill Farm at Stuyvesant Falls, New York, be- 
came an all year testing ground years ago. If it doesn’t work there, it doesn’t work! 











Here are three new small outfits — and 
one that has gone bye-bye. William L. Young 
has inaugurated, with several prominent in- 
corporators, a new Handicraft Arts Center in 
the Lawes House, Sharon, N. H. Output 
will be sold through the N. H. League stores. 

A new Arts and Crafts Center has been 
opened in Newport, Rhode Island — a place 
where Rhode Island artisans can sell their 
wares. For details write Robert Foote, Bridge 
House. Charles Holbrook, former advertis- 
ing manager of YANKEE, has founded a new 
FM station in Berlin, New Hampshire and 
is carrying currently over 150 advertisers. 
The name is WMOU (after Elsie Borden ?) 
keeps a staff of ten going from 6 a.m. to 12 
midnight. With “Bunny,” his goodlooking 
wife, available for television, Charlie has a 
double future. 

We regret to report that The Novelty 
Supply Company, 49 Hanover Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. who paid for an ad in a recent 
issue no longer answers mail. Letters ad- 
dressed to same come back marked “‘Ficti- 
tious” by the Postoffice Department. Their 
advertisement offered a large assortment of 
Tricks and Jokes. This one was on us. Yankee 
will refund any loss to you — given proof 
you sent it and did not get it or the letter 


back. Sorry. 
ca 


Digging potatoes is no longer small busi- 
ness. A newly developed combine was used in 
Penobscot County, Maine this Fall, which 
can tell a potato from a rock. It passes the 
spuds over a table under a strong blast of air. 
The rocks don’t roll off into the potato bar- 
rel. Simple idea, isn’t it? Another farm dis- 
covery is that Mama Pig likes to lie on the up 
side of a sloping floor. Swine growers have 
discovered by sloping the floors they now 
get 9.2 pigs to the litter instead of 7.2 piglets 
. - « because the little fellows roll down and 
away from Mama’s clumsy hulk. And to 
think it took that one a couple of thousand 
years to dawn on this véry modern age! 
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SMALL BUSINESS 


By DAMON RIPLEY 
(Yankee’s Roving Reporter) 





“Trade,” according to Isaiah Thomas in 
1789, “thas a great affect in changing the 
manners, customs and habits of the people 
— especially the lower sort. By it the narrow- 
ness of their fortune is changed into wealth, 
the simplicity of their manners into craft, 
their frugality into luxury, their humility 
into pride, and their subjection into equal- 
ity.” rz 

iIZe 

Calendar makers and buyers have been 
“sweating it out” these many months to 
bring you this month many and diverse 
adornments for your wall. Their problem: 
what will be good enough to be saved with 
our name kept on it? Make it too good and 
“they” cut off our names and hang the pic- 
ture. Make it not good enough and it 
doesn’t get up at all. Looks to us as if the 
choice amounted to a small business in it- 
self. We like those Currier & Ives calendars 
— let’s see now, yes — Traveler’s Insurance 
Company — Hartford — give those out. 


a 
hm be 

Here is one from “Wig” Meryman — art 
professor at Groton School — about the city 
man who bought all new equipment, seeds, 
etc., for his last year’s garden . . . hired 
. . . ploughed . . . harrowed.. . 

“What came up,” a Park Avenue friend 
asked him this Fall. 

“Three men from the bank,” was the 
disconsolate reply. Seems to us we heard it, 
too, on the Fred Allen program. 


si 


Of the many things you can do with a 
thousand dollars, you might put it into one 
cow which ties up, the experts all say, about 
$700 in capital and $265 in production 
costs. She needs 7 acres of land, 175 hours ol 
your time — and in return she'll give you 
about 6500 pounds of milk at 17¢ or so per 
cwt. which we figure is $110. But, oh man, 
think of that heavy cream and butter. 
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MAKER AND PURVEYOR 
OF AN OLD-TIME 
BEVERAGE 

By Eruer M. Eaton 


Ir was quite natural that Frances Hall Per- 
rins, who likes old things best, should build 
a thriving business from an old-time recipe. 
About eight years ago, Mrs. Perrins’s daugh- 
ter — who apparently shares her mother’s 
enthusiasm for time-mellowed things — 
brought home a recipe for mulled cider — 
a highly popular drink in the American 
colonies in Revolutionary days. Frances 
Perrins experimented with the recipe, found 
the results quite to her liking, and served 
mulled cider at her daughter’s engagement 
tea where it proved tremendously popular. 
This gave her an idea, and the following 
winter, Mrs. Perrins started making the 
beverage commercially, with her husband’s 
help, in her farmhouse kitchen in Westford, 
Massachusetts. With enlarged working 
space, just completed, production will be 
stepped up; for at present, it’s impossible to 
keep up with demand. 

Webster defines the word mull thus: “‘to 
heat, sweeten and spice”, but that doesn’t 
tell the whole story; for the manner of heat- 
ing has everything to do with the flavor of 
the product. It is the slow simmering of the 
brew that accounts for its rich, deliciously 
blended flavor and fragrance. In Mrs. Per- 
rin’s kitchen, the huge tanks of spiced and 
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sweetened cider are kept just below the 
boiling point for a matter of hours. In the 
serving of this drink, we moderns have gone 
the old-timers one better; for where they 
always served it hot, it is now used as a sum- 
mer beverage also, with addition of ice and 
ginger ale or sparkling water. 

Fortunately, Mrs. Perrins enjoys selling as 
well as making; and her definite flair for ad- 
vertising has proved invaluable. Still adher- 
ing to her love of old things, she offers her 
mulled cider in appropriate containers hav- 
ing charm in themselves, aside from their 
contents. One of these is the long-famous 
“little brown jug’, associated with some- 
thing far more potent in bygone days! — and 
accompanying the jugs, little brown toddy 
mugs, replacing the wooden noggins of early 
times. For those desiring a larger quantity 
at one time, she offers that typical New Eng- 
land container —a wooden keg — which 
holds two gallons of the delectable stuff. 

Old-time stoneware has always held warm 
interest for Mrs. Perrins; it is therefore quite 
consistent that she should continue in that 
field beyond the necessary containers for he1 
product. From the same old-time pottery 
where the brown jugs are made, come other 
intriguing pieces, handled exclusively by 
Mrs. Perrins — a cracker and milk set in 
blue and white, a pancake set of old- 
fashioned brown ware, etc., etc. The newest 
of her attractive offerings is a little stoneware 
pot with strawberry decoration, filled with 
real, old-fashioned strawberry preserve, 
made by Mrs. Perrins herself from a recipe 
of long-gone days. 


ry y y 


Here’s a small business you haven’t heard 
about. Willis J. Bernard, R F D 1, Benning- 
ton Road, Hancock, New Hampshire runs 
it. He is away, more or less, so don’t call or 
phone — write for an appointment. You 
didn’t guess it—he’s a Freak Animal 
Dealer — buys, sells, exchanges, resells, etc. 
all kinds of rare, odd, strange, and curious 
Animals from all parts of the world. Crip- 
ples, Deformed, and Repulsive are out. 
Sends picture for lowest cash price . . . ani- 
mal may be alive, mounted or preserved. Is 
also the World’s Largest Holder of Freak 
Animal Pictures — sells from this collection 
at 15 to 20 cents each. Boasts of a two headed 
calf (mounted). You can have it, brother. 
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A CENTURY OF 
VERMONT INTEGRITY 
By Erneit M. Eaton 


Ir 1r’s your first visit to the Crowley Cheese 
Factory, at Healdville, Vermont, you won’t 
know when you get there — if you’re looking 
for a sign to tell you! The weathered old 
building, set into a grassy bank, turns its 
back squarely to the road, giving no indica- 
tion of its use; while above and behind it is 
the ancient Crowley homestead. 

Wherever gourmets gather—in_re- 
nowned New York restaurants and other 
places the country over—the name of 
Crowley is known. The grandmother of 
George Crowley, who heads the business 
today, made the first cheeses in her farm 
kitchen back in 1824; then, in 1883, George’s 
father built the present factory and presses. 
The business has been in continuous opera- 
tion ever since, handed down from father to 
son. 

During the past few years, the Crowleys’ 
output has been sharply curtailed — for 
reasons that have an all-too-familiar sound, 
such as ceilings, quotas, lack of help, etc. 
George Crowley is looking forward to better 
times in the very near future — and so are 
his hundreds of customers. 

For a man bearing a name with a nation- 
wide reputation, George Crowley is singu- 
larly modest — as you might expect a Ver- 
monter to be! If you ask him the reason for 
the family’s success, he will reply, “strict 
attention to business and determination to 
maintain the standard of quality set by my 
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father and grandfather.”’ And because that 
has been the motto of each succeeding gen- 
eration of the Crowley family, the world has 
indeed beaten a path to their remote door- 
step. 





A DREAM COME TRUE 
By Irene H. BuRNHAM 


THERE is a little town up in the southern 
part of Vermont called Londonderry, where 
tradition says that one Deacon Edward 
Aiken decided, in the summer of 1774, to 
shoot a bear that was destroying his corn 
crop. The deacon didn’t sit by the hour wait- 
ing for the bear to appear; he simply 
loaded his gun, set the trigger and arranged 
a connection of sticks and strings all ready 
for the bear to shoot himself. It worked. 

Richard Dunham may be no kin of Dea- 
con Aiken but he also set his gun in the di- 
rection of Londonderry and it worked. 

Before the war and his service as a Navy 
Pilot Mr. Dunham was a resident of Han- 
over, N. H. He had two years at Dart- 
mouth College and two years of practical 
experience in the machine tool business at 
the Jones Lamson Machine Co. in Spring- 
field, Vermont. 

He explains his dream this way: 

**For most of us, I think, the war demon- 
strated what was and was not worth while. 
For me the small New England town pat- 
tern has dignity and value. I was sure it was 
what I wanted.” 

In spite of many discouragements his 
dream persisted with true Yankee tenacity, 
and in a little shop in Londonderry he 
found his dream shop. Before long the sign 
“DUNHAM CRAFTS” hung over the door 


and a dream was about to come true 
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In accordance with his love for New Eng- 
land Mr. Dunham is using local woods in 
making salad bowls, wail brackets, corner 
shelves, tables and many wooden novelties 
— the rafters over his shop are loaded with 
great planks in the process of drying. 

Here is a Yankee who believes in Yankee 
Land and is doing careful, craftsmanlike 
work on which he is proud to place, with 
a wood-burning pen the name 

DUNHAM CRAFTS 
SOUTH LONDONDERRY 
VERMONT 





PLASTIC PLUS 
TROUT FLIES 
By Erner M. Eaton 


Tuckepb away in the tiny village of Pawlet, 
Vermont, is a thriving business started by 
two enterprising young men only last May. 
Though they have been working such a 
short time, their attractive plastic products 
have already caught big New York markets 
— Abercrombie & Fitch, for example. Six 
months after their factory opened (on the 
second floor of an old carriage factory), War- 
ner, Wright, Inc., were employing a staff of 
six, in addition to themselves. 

Neither of these men had had previous 
experience in working with plastic. Norman 
Wright is a portrait painter, and Robert 
Warner (in the photograph, with some of 
their products) is a writer, formerly associ- 
ated with a New York publishing firm. So 
far, they have concentrated on two articles: 
a coaster set, consisting of modernistic rack 
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and four coasters; and a circular key tag. 
However, they have been hard at work de- 
signing others, and early in 1947, expect to 
have at least ten pieces of merchandise on 
the market. 

All articles are made of clear plastic, pur- 
chased in large sheets from the Dupont 
Company; and the sole decoration consists 
of brilliantly colored trout and salmon flies 
(tied by a well-known expert). Without 
doubt, the choice of this unique and colorful 
decoration for their products stems from the 
fact that both Norman Wright and “‘Bob”’ 
Warner are ardent anglers; and both settled 
in the Dorset area of Vermont primarily be- 
cause of the good fishing found there. 

The success of these men, pooling their 
talents with those of others, is one more bit of 
evidence that it is possible to live happily 
and successfully in the country without being 
a farmer! 


A USE FOR 
UNPRODUCTIVE LAND 
By IRENE H. BuRNHAM 


Ir you have an acre or two of barren land, 
or even a back-yard which you would like 
to have earn a little money you may be 
interested in the story of a growing number 
of New Englanders who are enthusiastic 
about mink-raising. 

Mr. Warren Ballam of Norwich, Vermont 
is an example of how one’s interest in mink- 
raising grows. Mr. Ballam began with a 
few minks in his back-yard, just as a 
hobby, but when two good pairs of minks 
produced between 20 and 35 animals at the 
end of the second breeding season the 
project took on the aspect of something en- 
tirely beyond ‘the bounds of a hobby, and 
Mr. Ballam’s other business gave way to 
what is now a ranch of between 4000 and 
5000 animals. He experimented with mink 
food, and now packs and ships to mink 
ranchers throughout the East 25 pound 
slabs of frozen mink food. Packing mink- 
food led to the making of dog-food, and now 
the Ki-Ball dog-food packed at his factory 


is known near and far. He also furnishes 


food for all the fish hatcheries in Vermont. 
So be warned; mink-raising is a business 
which will “get you, if you don’t watch 
out.”’ 











‘Cinderella Crop 


From New York’s Greenwich Village it is 
something of a step to the farms of America, 
yet a Village artist, Mrs. Doris Drake Watt, 
has taken it. She is busy convincing farmers 
that they should grow sunflowers. 

Beginning with a window box as an exam- 
ple, Mrs. Watt has already interested 30 
State governments in growing sunflowers 
commercially. She is busy this winter or- 
ganizing sunflower festivals for next sum- 
mer. And by every avenue of publicity she 
is pushing the claim to attention of this 
Cinderella crop. For instance, she has fellow 
alumni of Ottawa University, Kansas, mail- 
ing packets of seed here, there and every- 
where. Some 3,000 packets were mailed 
last year. 

She is successful because she has some- 
thing to sell. There is no doubt that all the 
sunflower needs is publicity to make it a 
great crop. First of all it is an excellent 
garden flower. There are some 60 species 
available, from small and delicate varieties 
to giants twice as tall as a man. Colors 
range from yellow through red to brown and 
purple. They are hardy, vigorous, free from 
insect and disease troubles, and thrive on 
neglect. But this is only the beginning. Sun- 
flowers can be a precious crop for us. They 
are a valuable stock feed, certain to produce 
in the dryest weather. The seeds are deli- 
cious food both 
From the seeds a rich oil is pressed, an oil 
that is as useful in the kitchen as olive oil, 
one that swarms with vitamins. Commer- 
cially the oil makes soap, candles, textile 
dressings, illuminating fluids and so on for 
a long list. The oil-cake itself fattens cattle 
better than corn. And all this is from the 
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for humans and _ parrots 


WILLIAM H. CLARK 


wild species. As soon as hybridizers complete 
their work, new varieties of sunflowers will 
be much more productive and richer in 
quality. Chemists will undoubtedly find 
many additional It’s a wonderful 
plant. 

In view of this it is queer how the sun- 


uses. 


flower has been neglected. It is a native 
American plant, wild almost everywhere. 
The Indians grew it and in South America 
the Incas used it as a staple crop. They 
copied the flowers in gold and used them in 
their temples. But the settlers did not think 
much of the sunflower, just considering it an- 
other weed. In Europe, however, the sun- 
flower was appreciated. The Russians in 
particular adopted it and the most recent 
reports available show that Russia devotes 
about 8,000,000 acres to the crop. The Rus- 
sians eat the seeds as Americans do peanuts 
and the commercial crop plays a vital role 
as oil and as cattle food. 

What the Russians have done, says Mrs. 
Watt, Americans can do better. From 
progress she has made, it seems that this 
Cinderella crop is coming back with a bang. 
Anyone can grow sunflowers anywhere. All 
they require is sun. 

For gardens there are many species, an- 
nual and perennial, which are ideal for the 
rear of borders or for massing in wild gar- 
dens. For a crop, the giant species, such as 
annus, is best. Annus grows up to 12 feet or 
more tall and bears heads at least a foot 
across with a multitude of seeds. For heavy 
growth, a deep and well drained soil is best. 
Plant the seeds a half inch deep where they 
are to grow and thin to about a foot apart. 
In the garden, staking and tying is required. 
In the field, earth them up like corn to pre- 
vent their being blown over. In the garden, 
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cut the heads as soon as they fade to keep 
bloom continuous. In the field, allow the 
heads to ripen as is. 

One species of the sunflower, the Jerusa- 
lem artichoke (not an artichoke at all and 
not Jewish either), is most interesting. It is 
an excellent garden plant, although apt to 
grow too vigorously. The tubers are edible 
and were a favored food of the Indians. Per- 
haps a hybridizer will take the species in 
hand and make the tubers larger and more 
interesting. It has great possibilities. 

Note: Mrs. Doris Drake Watt may be ad- 


dressed: Care of THe Vi__acer, Greenwich 
Village, 49 East 9th St., New York 3, N. Y. 





ORCHIDS 


Start enjoying the thrill of growing orchids by trying 
some of our easy-to-grow outdoor types. Send only $2 
for 3 plants of Showy Ladyslippers with complete 
culture instructions. Also greennouse types and 
corsage-making supplies available 


ORCHIDRACE 


Station A, Box 127Y * Palo Alto, California 








Strout s tam Catalog 


27 States— Coast to Coast. Over 1300 bargains, 
pose weaken. 132 pages. Write TODAY. MAILED 


STROUT REALTY 
810-AP Old South Building, Boston 8, Mass. 











Biggest 
and Best 


GARDEN [: 
BOOK 


in Breck’s 
129 Years 


Every fascinating page in full 
color! Shows newest flower crea- 
tions, more abundant and flavorful vegetable, rare 
bulbs, roses, fruits, and all supplies. Gives the down-to 
earth know-how every modern gardener wants. Your 
copy is ready—send 9¢ in stamps for postage, handling. 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


714 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 9 
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H. C. BAXTER & BRO 








FOR SCOTT LAWN BEAUTY 


Plan your lawn improvement now with 
the “sure fire’’ information offered in z 
Lawn Care. A post card will start a fs. 
FREE 2 year subscription . . . no obli- fs 
f 
/ say 


gation of course. 


Soe « SONS CO. 


28 Spring St., Marysville, Ohio 


STRINGLESS BEAN 


AXTER 
BA FINEST RS 


Picked and packed at the height of their 
goodness fresh from selected Maine gar- 
dens, Baxter's Finest Stringless Beans are 
tender, crisp and truly delicious. Their 
superlative quality is guaranteed by Uncle 
Sam. Look for the U.S. Grade “A” seal on 
the label. For quality, insist on Baxter's 
Finest. 


BRUNSWICK, ME 








that of 


cents. To answer an ad, enclose a 
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The Original YANKEE SWOPPERS’ COLUMNS 


YANKEE assumes no responsibility for transactions arising out of these columns, except 
lacing one swopper in touch with another. The rate is 3c a word, minimum 25 
lain stamped envelope for forwarding addressed to the 
box number, and your answer will be forwarded. We 
— Any unethical or unfair dealings become violations of the postal regulations and will 

e dealt with as such. Send all mail pertaining to Swoppers, care of YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. 


LL 


OLLI 


LEE LLL LLL 


o not divulge the names of swop- 


aay, 





Wanted: Weather lore (second edition) by Richard 
Inwards, published by Elliott Stock, London, 62 
Paternoster Row. Name price or swop. $925, (N. H.) 

ay the writer, a lady (50's), bring some c hee Atom 
into the life of some refined ge ontle »man, through swop ot 
friendly letters? Interested in Hobbies and activities of 
life. S926 (Mass.) 

I'd like to swop letters with others having a marked 
preference for the country and dogs. I'm a thirty-three 
year old single female. S927 (Pa.) 

Nill swop home made Southern fig preserves for 
maple syrup, sugar or what have you? $928 (La.) 

Wanted: Blanket chest, cupboard, metal jardinere, 
brass tray, kerosene lamps. J100 (Mass.) 

Who has Franklin Stove, new or old, original or copy? 
Dimensions of front opening must be 22 x 18 inches or 
larger. What do you need? Swop or cash. J101 (Mass.) 

Wearever aluminum omelet pan, iron bank (squirrel 
eating acorn), Godey's Lady's book with colored 
fashion plate, pair holly leaf iron candle holders. Want 
small colored kerosene lamp, handkerchiefs with hand 
made edges, old colored glass dishes, or what have you? 
J102 (Conn.) 

I have first numbers of Coronet, also New Yorkers 
for several years back. Who wants them for postage, or 
what have you? Perhaps a good camera, or recorder 
soprano or alto). J103 (Vt.) 

I want glass ivy bowls made like a bunch of grapes, 
any color, also stamp collections. What do you want? 
3104 (Mass.) 

Want: Postcards, ‘‘Harvard classics, 
tories. Have: Old books, magazines, buttons, 
curios. J105 (Mass.) 

Have \ acre woodland near Concord River. 
houseboat, barge or scow. J106 (Mass.) 

Attention swoppers! Please be sure to put the cor 
rect number when answering swops. Also, enclose your 
envelope for forwarding. It is also necessary to put 
your name on the letter when sending in new swops to 
YANKEE, in order that we may be able to forward 
replies to you. Please read rules at the heading of the 
swoppers page. 


fashion his 
prints, 


Want 
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Have 1850 map Somerset County, New Jersey, 
showing residences of old families. Any interest? J107 
(N. J.) 

I have 200 pairs of second hand shoe skates 
gives? J108 (Mass.) 

Vill swop scarce grocery items soap chips, Crisco, 
mayonnaise or what you want, for a gallon of good 
maple syrup. J109 (Mass.) 

Wanted small organ or melodeon and twenty-five or 
thirty folding chairs for use in small church room during 
winter months. J110 (Vt. 

Looking for a good Mg +. 
tal. Any bites? Jill (N. H 

Eight good steel shaft goif clubs and bag; 14 foot sea 
sled with 22 H.P. Johnson outboard motor 


. What 


42 x 30, single pedes 


good 22 
What have you? Ji12 (Mass.) 

Swop 15’ registered male Beagle 
Field Champion; want typewriter, 
watch. What have you? J113 (Pa.) 

aking room for relatives. Have golf clubs, racquets, 
men's-ladies’ shoes, top hats, books, 200 neckties for 
wear or quilting, mechanical trains (new), 
hardware, electric toaster, fan, roller and ice skates, 
fine wardrobe trunk, playing cards, curtains, new 
towels, rugs, bath mats, painters dropcloths, radio, 
leather coat, brief cases, rowing machine, wallets, 
costume skeleton head. Want riding boots, camera, 
electric trains, turtle neck sweater, war stamps. Have 
many other useful articles. Send for list. J114 (N. Y.) 

have one electric water pump and 1 x 4 x 6 timber 

. long, one 1 x 4 x 6 timber 26 it. long that I would 
like to swop. J115 (Mass.) 

Wanted: Fire insurance policies dated before 1887 
| offer unused U. S. commemorative stamps in swop 
J116 (Wash.) 

Who would like my % doz. silver orange spoons? 
Rogers-Flower Pattern). I need a lot of things for my 
what-not! Figurines, glass and china slippers, and could 
do with a blue glass bird salt seller if it had a cherry in 
its mouth. Anything like that on your top shelf? J117 
(lowa) 

If this is open season on “ 


hound sired by 
22 revolver, man’s 


tools, 


I would like 


sewing birds"’ 
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one! To clamp on the side of my little drop leaf table Wanted Printing iperintendent, good cylinder 
from Vermont. I'll give it the best of care and try and press man, compositor. Small, friendly plant in western 
make you happy with a swop. How about a dish with Massachusetts. JJ103 (Mass 

copper lustre flowers? Or whatever you say. J118 Let a Yankee do it! Manuscript typing, 

lowa ing criticism, verse a specialty Reasonable 

Have you any suggestions where I can place large considered. JJ104 (Mas 

and varied assortment of penguins? Want in return 
primarily assurance that collection is placed to greatest 
possible advantage for enjoyment of others. J119 


"Thdamition Gonnch dan) gener, A. K. C. segiemmnd. MARY GREGORY «Antiques 


show winning parents. These spotted dogs are amiable, 
alert companions ve AY preferred and what you Choice Glass and China 


have to swop. J120 
Minneapolis Honeywell thermostat, blower and limit ‘ 
control for furnace. All in A-1 condition Will swop BY MAIL 
singly or group. J121 (N. ¥ 177 Elm Street on Route 140 
"ER7 . "ACG GARDNER, MASSACHUSETTS 
SWOPS FOR CASH 
Worthless securities are my hobby. Many have col- 
lector’s, historic, scrap book or cash values. Send com 


plete descriptions for my cash offer, your asking price, 
a swop. Dates immaterial if legible. J122 

















¢ 4 

a square Rosewood Chickering 7 = you meudl «ai Tip-ons 7 
piano with tapered, not bulging zs. More valuable 
tor the rosewood than for its musical abilities. J123 HERE IS A PICTURE OF ONE 
(Conn.) OF THE HANDY DISPENSERS 

Hedman check writer cost $50.00 f.o.b. Chicago 
What offers? J124 (Pa 

Beautiful black Russian Persian lamb coat, semi- 
fitted, size 36-38 in perfect condition like new, cost 
$800. Sacrifice for little over tax on original price. Sell 
for $225.00. J125 (Mass 

I want to sell 7 old glass canes. J126 (Mass Use 

And swoppers, don’t forget to send a three cent self 
addressed envelope for that Yankee Swoppers’ Party 
leaflet right away. You'll have lots of fun planning that 

nblir r 

party. YANKEE, INc., Dublin, N.H eee trademarks for your products, 

See my card-wanted ad on page 43. J127 (Pa and many other things. Makes a nice gift. 

Swop or cash for old shaving mugs. J128 (Mass : 

Wanted: Mechanical penny banks, regardless of con- 300 TIP-ONS $1.00, White or Pastel Shades 
dition. Please describe fully. Ji29 (N.Y 300 ALL SILVER for $1.25 


$75.00 collecti of classical ano mus ‘ . 
are pgp a el pccerne A cy usic, very fine You get three dispensers, 100 in each 
selections, not soiled, all practically new, will swop for 


or swop 


Being gummed, Tip-ons will 
save a lot of bother in 
writing your name 

ond address. 


them on 

letters, en- 

velopes, packages 

you mail, books you loan, 


$25 cash. Bargain. J130 (N. J € ? 
Two flannel zipper complete coat linings; 2 pairs a Sangers 


drapes; 2 bed covers, pink flowered volumes ** Littl 
Women #f 1873 complete, 1 binding battered; 1 pair 47 Park Ave., Arlington 74, Mass. 
(16) corduroy pants, grey; rose lace gown and slip, (38 


Ji3i (Va. 














Job E- xchange CONTEMPORARY 
CRAFTSMEN 


If you want a job or have a job to give, use 
his column. Yankee accepts no res i- 
oe senrey SSUleee SS Seepene I want to purchase directly from you: 
bility except that of forwarding the an- Shak " , 
swers. Rate 5¢ a word. No charge to Shaker Boxes, Maple Bowls, Plates, 
Veterans. Tools, Pottery, Ship Models, Carved 








Birds, Decoys, Dogs. Painted Tinware, 





Personable woman, 26, son five, needs position as for resale in my store. Interested only in 


companion and housekeeper or collaborator. Good good design and fine workmanship. 
cook, college education. Newspaper editor now with . 
some writing success; protestant Tj 100 Vt Send full particulars to: 
Wanted: Outdoor man between 40 and 50, to walk 
with, talk with and cook for. JJ101 (N. Y. PEQUOT 
Special! This YANKEE ad with fifty cents entitles 
you to a natural coloring of your favorite photograph. 299 Main Street, White Plains, N. Y. 
Be sure and include postage and instructions for color 
ing. (Eyes, hair, complexion, et« JJ102 (Va. 











Minimum THERMOMETER 
Minimum 

Outdoor, self-registering type. Shows lowest and 
highest air temperature for the day, also present 
temperature. 8” etched brass scale, improved hori- 


zontal mounting, very accurate, fully guaranteed. i Cc STEWART 
Pri 10.00. Circul i . ae 
rice $ Circular mailed on request ASHBURNHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Antiques With a Purpose 


by Joun Mason 


Tue highways and byways of New England are littered with antiques — good and bad. 
Sometimes we think that antique dealers do as much business among themselves as they do 
with the public. By and large, one needs a bulging purse and considerable know-how to 
play in this game. The average man and woman knows little about them and, if any- 
thing, cares less. 
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With these generalizations out of the way, it is time to turn now to I. E. Boucher’s home 
in Bank Village, New Ipswich, New Hampshire. For here — as in very few other places, 


one will find the epitome of antique collecting — a forty year collection made to live with 
something which can be enjoyed by novices as well as experts. And, as its owner frankly ad- 
mits, one which pleases him — even if 10 other one person in this world is so affected. 

' This man Boucher (he refused to get in the pictures) is well thought of in Yankeeland. He 
has seen New England industry from the bottom as well as the top. Painstaking, accurate as 
the famous Vanguard railroad watch, “‘scrutinous,’’ he hasn’t made many mistakes or been 
taken for many “rides.” Yet his collection remains a delightful hobby. You feel his en- 
thusiasm for it as he shows you around . . . yet you also know that — nice and comforta- 
ble as the house is — “‘livable-with” as his antiques may be — still, at today’s prices he 
has probably doubled or tripled his original investment. And that’s nice, too. To be New 
England Yankee is to be thrifty. 


Appropriately — as a bank director — this man lives in Bank Village, so named for the 

bank that was there in this semi-wilderness years ago. Near the bank was a prosperous mill, 

’ now also in ruins; and a large Masonic Home with a dance hall upstairs, now the home of 

" 1 summer resident. 

_ Then the dirt road that curves gently around the Boucher House — the road you never 

< would know was there unless you had business up that way — leads to Greenville and 
Wilton altogether unconcerned about you, the past or the future. 

“You have grown roses here where thorns once grew’? . . . New Hampshire’s well 

} known Senator Tobey remarked recently as he passed the house. (Red eared corn husks 


were on the door the November day we were there.) The open part to the right is a screened- 
in dining-living room in the summer time, a closed-in tavern room in winter. A GE hot air 
oil burner keeps the place warm. 














Coming in the front door, and turning 
sharp right into the parlor, (look at the 
picture at the top of page 40) we found 
Robert F. Muzzey, descendant of the 
original owner of the house enjoying the 
warm open grate Franklin fireplace, as, 
jokingly, Boucher pointed to the comical 
old print over Muzzey’s right shoulder as 
“my own original ancestor.’’ That curved 
wooden candlestick is something, and that’s 
a handmade wooden rum cask on the right 
of the mantel. Of course, the pine mantel 
clock is a museum piece (Boucher says he 
has only one museum piece in the house and 
this isn’t it) and the two chairs — note the 
angle between back and bottom on Muz- 
zey’s — would be hard to duplicate on short 
order. 

Dining room next (through the door be- 
hind Muzzey). On the sideboard is a com- 
plete handmade woodenware table set 
butter dish, salt and peppers, knives, forks 
and plates. A long pine saw-buck table 
takes up most of the rest of this room. (See 
cut at end of article.) 

Now, through the kitchen and back to 
what we call the Tavern Room. (You can 
see in the picture at the bottom of page 40.) 
That picture of the Boucher House in the 
corner is a hooked rug made by Mrs. 
Boucher some years before her death. Her 
other work, a stair runner, is as fine as any 
we have seen. Old sleigh bells 
ton Lamp (try and get one), some Benning- 


a Benning- 


ton ware (there are some 200 pieces in the 
fine cupboard opposite), milking stool, and 
unusual cathedralback pine rocker. Don’t 
miss the handmade switchel carrier — next 
the lamp. The other picture on page 41 
(after all, we had to stop sometime) shows 
the famous frog-in-the-bottom Bennington 
ware tavern mug. When one reached the 
bottom of his hollow leg 


in the barkeep’s 


estimate he was given this mug and 
when he came to the frog he knew he would 
not be served any more drinks that evening. 

To the right, you see the wardens’ pipe 
box, taken from over the nearby hearth. 
When visitors called on the church wardens 
of other years they would be offered a pipe 
from this box — and would break off half an 
inch or so of the long stem just in case the 
previous visitor’s mouth health hadn’t been 
all it should have been the day before. 

That is a wooden lamp in the center - 
an apple parer to the right, churn and bed 
warmer to the left, with a patented com- 
bined lantern-stove in front of the warmer. 
To the right, in front of the warden’s pipes 
is a wig holder and an old lamp with a steel 
chimney which has a small opening for a 
night light and a scalloped top rim to rest a 
container to heat baby’s milk. No getting 
out of bed to feed babies in those days. 

In the background is a Hickory-dickory- 
dock, one of Mr. Boucher’s many very fine 
clocks — and you’ve taken in, we hope, the 
“Lazy Susan”’ table. 

We think we have set the melody well 
enough so that now you can carry the tune 
in your imagination from room to room, 
upstairs and around — by beautiful beds, 
highboys, blanket chests, rockers, desks — 
to the curved foot rest Grandma used to use 
to keep her feet off the cold floors which 
rocked when she did. 

Boucher was not fooling when he told us 
that Grandpa and Grandma had some 
mighty fine examples of common sense living 
in their early pieces. He has only the greatest 
admiration for what in many cases came 
from only a pen knife and many hours of 
labor. The test of time is not an easy one. It 


is amazing, Boucher says, how practical are 


many of the articles made and used by our 
ancestors. 
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Plassipiod 


Five cents a word per insertion — mini- 
mum rate $1.00. 








DART AIRPLANE © 90 h.p. Warner engine com- 
pletely rebuilt ond overhauled. Perfect 
condition. Cruise 110 m.p.h. Do any acrobatic maneuver. 
Sell or trade for old time automobile. Stanley Steamer 
or Mercer preferred. 
F. R. SCHREITER 
140 Brook Street, Clinton, Massachusetts 





MAKE YOUR LEISURE HOURS PAY: Make popular 
plaster plaque novelties for fun or profit! Instructive 
booklet 25¢. Send for our free circular describing nearly 
100 profitable and educational home workshop projects 
for men, women, children, and educational groups. 
PLASTERCRAFT SuppLy Company, 1406 East 43rd 
Street, Cleveland, 3, Ohio. 

WANTED: Old cars, gas, steam, electric, horse buggies, 
carriages, hacks, etc. RicHaRD M. HOLLANp, 870 Water 
St., Fitchburg, Mass. 

A BEAUTIFUL PICTORIAL map of New England, 
with hundreds of illustrations by cartographer ERNEST 
Dup.ey Cuase, Winchester, Mass. One dollar. 


WE PAY HIGH prices tor fine antique hiboys, bureaus, 

and chests. Also want early flintlock arms and Colt and 

other cap and ball revolvers. Describe fully and address: 

a Arms Company, Woburn, Mass. (A Yankee 
irm.) 


DON’T THROW AWAY your old eye glasses. Send 
to Mrs. Artuur Terry, Short Hills, New Jersey, who 
will make new eyes for the needy from them. Bits of old 
broken gold, odd cuff links, etc., are also very welcome 
COVERED BRIDGE TOPICS, a mimeo quarterly, 
devoted to covered bridges in New England and the 
rest of America. 50¢ year. Box 713, Anderson, Indiana. 
WANTED — ANTIQUE TOYS. Doll houses. Soldiers 
and weapons. Rattles, drums and horns. Mechanical 
scientific and construction toys. Toy theatres. Old 
hoops, scooters, skates. Write R. Malcolm and Associ- 
ates, P. O. Box 304, Evansville 4, Indiana. 

OLD TRADE CATALOGUES wanted, illustrating 
mechanical toys, etc. F. Ferguson, 280 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 

WANTED TO BUY, for collection and study, funny 
bone, brass, or any old skates. Susan Flint, Petersham, 
Mass. 

HOLIDAY STATIONERY, mailing cards, $1.00 
Lists! Honesty Press, Putney, Vermont. 

OUTDOORS MAGAZINE. The lore and craft of real 
outdoor living. $1.00 year. 35¢ copy. Wildcrafters 
World, R. 2-Y, Lawrenceburg, Kentucky. 

100 DIFFERENT Argentine, 35¢; 25 different Colum 
bia, 15¢. Approvals, references. Estes, Boothton, Ala 
FELLOW-WORKERS. Down with bosses. Start own 
business. Be independent. Booklet describing 137 
tested plans, free. P. Padney, 307 York St., Jersey 
City, N.J. 

DUALTONE TWIN MUFFLER sets for Fords and 
Mercurys. Instructions included $20. Replacement 
mufflers, all automobiles. Prices quoted on request 
Designed to eliminate back pressure, giving increased 
gas mileage and horsepower. Has deep mellow tones. 
Three inch chrome tailpipe extension $3.00. DUALTONE 
MUFFLERS, 2636K India Street, San Diego, 1, Calif. 
RATS? RID YOUR PREMISES. ‘Pound of new 
poison can kill 300,000 rats.'’ Not harmful to other 
animals or humans. Baits ready to use, no mixing 
Samples 25¢. Carton $4.00 postpaid. FLeTcuer’s, 
Bowie, Md. 

KNITTING YARN from my own sheep, $1.25 per four 
ounce skein. Shipped post paid east of the Mississippi 
Dorotuy Howe, Pawlet, Vt. 


FOR SALE: SILHOUETTES after famous cutters 
Signed Elizabeth de Mors. Morse Merritt, Rt. 7, 
Concord, N. H. 

WANTED — HANDTUB FIRE ENG INE. Fire En- 
gine antiquities, firemen's relics. P.O. Box 77, Nortu 
Posta ANNEX, Boston, 14, Mass. 

GIFT NOVELTIES. Excellent assortment of aprons, 
infant wear, hankies, sheets and pillow cases and other 
hand made articles. Box VLT, c/o YANKeEER, Inc. 
Dublin, N. H. 
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Help Us to Write Right! 


It is much easier for us to correct your mistaken 
address or misspelled name if you will return to 
us the imprinted error from the envelope . . . or 
the envelope itself. 














ine. 


Everything in Rubber by Mail 














OVER-THE- SHOE 
BOOTS 


These attractive boots fit over any heel from flat to high 
cubon. 10%" high satin-finish uppers; corrugated non-skid 
soles and heels; available in block or brown. Add 10c for 
mailing and wrapping charges. 


Style Sizes Price 
Women... .....5. pbedhCesebneiewawe 4-10 $2.49 
Pa wancancnecenteass sioeeesen . 3-43 2.35 
Ges ocnccdecccvndenscsssceesesce 5-12 2.25 


["———— MAIL COUPON TODAY ————=- 


i 

| COLBERT, INC. YA | 
P. ©. Box 161, Providence |, R. I. 

| Please send me ...... poirs of Weather Master | 
| Boots as indicated below l 
| setesus BS ccsces MUO decae Color ...... Price l 
l cevcce SDB. cccscecs Chath .ccccs Money Order j 
fo Name. nc ccc cece ccc sscrececccccncecccssecens l 
l ABGPON s occ cccccccccccccccscncecececesecees | 
| Gc de icveccécascencces PPT STITT TTT Te l 
les ant ans Gm aa Gn ca aun an aD ee ams eae emn eb eembaal 





43 














‘*HURRICANE BETWEEN’”’ 


Illustrated dramatic record of tragic Florida 


Labor Day disaster of 1935; 
Overseas railroad to Key West and its rebirth 
as America’s most extraordinary highway. $1 
postpaid. Frank W. Loverinc, Box 618, 
Caribou, Maine. 


destruction of 








y y x 
WANTED \y 
Old Picture Post-Postal, : 
Postal Card collections. 

Send express collect for appraisal; cards 
held intact pending purchase. Chas. C. 
Dargue, Kittanning, Pa. 








A Trade for Your Pain... 


OLEIDE OINTMENT 


FOR PROMPT RELIEF: Back Pains, Sore Joints 
and Muscles, Rheumatism, Chest Colds. Prescribed 
and used for over 35 years. Send Money Order for 
your jar today. 50 cents or $1.00. Oleide Nose Drops 
— 1 oz. 35 cents, may bring happy relief to sufferers 
from common head colds, hay fever, rose fever 
Oleide Products Co., Glenwood Landing, L. I. 








¥ FOR ¥ 
VALENTINE’S 
¥Y ovDAY ¥ 
TINYSWEETHEART. 


White permanent fin 
ish organdy pinafore 
$2.00 





SWEETHEART APRON. Red heart and white 
ruffie. Permanent finish organdy. Bound seams 
$1.6 


COLORFUL HOLDERS. For Mother. Apple, straw 
berry, pear, pepper, carrot, beet in appropriate 
colors. Practical, washable and so gay! $.50 per 
holder. Minimum order of three 

Our handmade gifts found in better shops. Orders 

from gift shops invited. Send for ilinstrated folder 


Send check or money order to 


Carll Craft Company, Peterborough 16, N. H. 








QUILT PIECES rovn s00 $1.50 


Make Patchwork Quilts, Pot holders; other attractive 
novelties. 350 Superior quality, fine large beautiful, 
clean pieces, with instruction book. Cash with order— 
money bock guorantee. 

MRS. THORNBURGH'S QUILT PIECES 
1206 Monroe St. Wichita Falls 20, Tex. 





YOUR FAVORED PHOTOGRAPH expertly colored 
in oil. For details write to A. HANS ANSELME, 245 West 
Fourth St., New York City 14. 

BIBLE STUDIES. 70 lessons, 25¢ complete. Bulletin, 
Box 87-Y, Station H, New York City 25 

PLASTICS: “Lucite,” clear ." ans sparent per sq. ft.: 
1/16" @ $1.10: le’’ @ $1.40; 3/16"’ @ $1.70; \"’ @ 
$2.00; 3%" @ $3.00; 44"’ @ $4.00. ‘Lucite’’ Rods per 
ft.: 44° @ 18¢; 4’’ @ 28e; %"’ @ $2¢; 1%" @ $1.67; 
154"’ @ $1.85; 2’’ @ $2.80. Add 10% for parcel post and 
handling. For large quantities write for special quota- 
tions. HAMILTON PLastics CorpP., 734 23rd St., 

Paterson 4, N. J 











THE ENC ve LOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 1891 and 
1892, 25 volumes in good condition for age. A Dictionary 
of The Arts, Sciences and General Literature. The R. S. 
Peale Co., Chicago, complete set $50.00. A. HANKs, 9 
Green St., Augusta, Maine 

MERCURY DIME: Bought or swopped. G., 
West Roxbury, Mass 

PURE WOOL for knitting and weaving, from my 
own sheep. Natural color only. $1.00 a 4 ounce skein, 
postpaid. Lourse Tuompson, Arlington, Vt. 
WANTED, OLD BOOKS, postcards, cigarette cards, 
New Hampshire items including stereoptican views, 
Troubadours. Books for sale, too. Bop WENTWORTH, 
Jackson, 

STAMPS — 50 — all different —all mint Germany 
and Bavaria $1.00. GeorGe MacArtuur, 111 Ford 
St., Brockton 4, Mass. 

MAKE OR DECORATE toys, gifts, or garments in- 
expensively with felt. Packaged items with instructions. 
Write us. NOVELKRAFT, 3115 No. 16th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa 





Box 15, 

















ANY STRAY WOODENWARE AROUND? Or iron 
fireplace utensils? Contact me, read my EARLY 
AMERICAN WOODEN WARE. Mary 
Gou.p, 23 Maywood Street, Worcester, Mass. 
GARAGE APARTMENT, four rooms, bath. Complete 
working drawings, $1. ; TURBEVILLE, Box 27, 
Columbia, S. C. 


EARLE 








POSTAGE STAMPS Whether you 

bu your 
stamps by approval or from price lists we can 
be of service to you. Correspondence invited. 
We also purchase for cash any kind of stamps 
in any quantity. 


0. ALATALO 
14-L Marlboro St. Maynard, Mass. 








ESMOND BLANKETS 
Made with Honest Yankee Care 


THE ESMOND MILLS, INCORPORATED 
ESMOND, RHODE ISLAND 














FOR 


in stock «© Money back guarantee. 


10% off if you return this od 
with your oraer 





““THE MAN WHO HAS EVERYTHING” 
The American Flag 
A Beautiful, Unusual, Distinctive Gift 
Cotton bunting 4 x 6 ft., $5.20 « Rayon taffeta 3 x 5 ft., $14.60 « Postage prepaid « Other sizes 





NEW ENGLAND DECORATING CO., Dept. Y 
Over half century in business 
16 Lincoln St. . Boston 11, Massachusetts 
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(Continued from page 25) 


Back in the nineties it was possible to buy 
a gallon of hard cider at any time. No Sat- 
urday night was complete, for a large per- 
centage of our citizenry, without a gallon or 
more of the beverage which cheered and 
also corrective 
measure, legislation was passed forbidding a 


inebriated. As an initial 
sale of hard cider in Jess than ten gallon lots. 
This put a definite crimp in the style of the 
small consumer. In an effort to do something 
constructive about the untoward situation, 
he appealed to a small boy who didn’t know 
any better, offering him black market rates 
for any “‘old hard” he could smuge¢le away 
from the mill or cellar and to the eagerly 
awaiting thirsty individual at the appointed 
place where the illegal but profitable trans- 
action was to occur. My “take” was just 
dandy but it didn’t last long. Not much 
longer than the smart in the seat of my pants 
when “all was discovered.” 

Oh well, all this was fifty vears ago. The 
old mill has ground no apples for at least 
forty of them. The press is gone, the old en- 
gine and boiler were junked long ago. The 
spring from which we drew the water for the 
boiler is filled in and I even doubt if a trace 
of it remains. The old mil] still stands — “‘a 
ragged beggar sunning.’ And here in Peter- 
borough an elderly, greying old-timer would 
give almost everything he owns to be back 
in the 
once more in the delight of an elder day. 


old red ramshackle mill, revelling 


(Continued from page 29) 


last they arrived at that private recess from 
all the world, which was the habitation of 
these monsters. 

Now the whole body, or as many of them 
as could, went in, and were also so shocked 
at what they beheld, that they were almost 
ready to sink into the earth. Legs, arms, 
thighs, hands, and feet, of men, women, and 
children, were hung up in rows; a great 
mass of money, both gold and silver, with 
watches, rings, swords, pistols, and a large 
quantity of clothes, both linen and woolen, 
and an infinite number, of other things, 
which they had taken from those whom 


they had murdered, were thrown together 
in heaps, or hung up against the sides of 


the den. 
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Sawney’s family, at this time, besides 
himself, consisted of his wife, eight sons, six 
daughters, eighteen grand sons, and fourteen 
grand daughters. 

These were all seized and pinioned by 
afterwards, loading 


his miajesty’s order; 


themselves with the spoils which they found, 


they returned to Edinburgh with their 
prisoners; all the country, as they passed 
along, flocking to see this cursed tribe 
When they came to their journey’s end 


the wretches were all committed to the 


talbooth, from whence they were the next 


day conducted, under a strong guard, to 


Leith, where they were executed, without 


l 
any process, it being thought needless to try 
creatures who were even proless d enemies 
to mankind. 

They all in general died without the least 
signs of repentance, but continued cursin: 
and venting the most dreadful imprecations 


to the very last gasp of lif 





every kind of play for 
every kind of occasion 
Plays three r yr ters c dic 
mysteries dramas 
religious dramas ( mas ar Easter P 3 
Complete Catalog Request BAKER'S PLAYS 
178 Tremont Street, Boston 11, Mass., 448 So 
Hill Street, Los Angeles 13, Calif 











STAMPS FROM 
U. S. or Airmails on 
everyday collector. 

Presidentials used $1.4 
{J Famous Americans $2.50 


{ YANKEE 


Approval to please the 


January 
Special 
Why not get acquainted? 


GEORGE R. DAVIS, WEBSTER, MASS. 
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WANTED 


Early American Flasks are my 
hobby and I would like to hear 


from you if you have any unusual 


ed 


ones... for my collection. Please 
state price and as full details as 
possible first letter. Thanks. 


ARTHUR GARDNER 
2211 30th St. N.W., Washington 8, D. C. 
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You, Too, Can Be a Writer 


App.yincG the observed theory that one hun- 
dred out of every one hundred and five 
literate adults are thwarted authors of one 
kind or another it might be of interest at 
this season of renewed resolve to glance 
realistically at the market place in the event 
that one is toying with the idea of placing a 
swop for one used typewriter for “what- 
have-you?”’ or vice versa. 

For the purposes of this dismal survey we 
will confine ourselves to writing as a cash 
crop; serious writing, whether impelled by 
an urge to reform the world or simply by 
the human desire to see one’s name in print, 
gets done anyway which, things being as 
they are, is a credit to the indomitable spirit 
of man. Let’s say that you have just read a 
short story in the Saturday Evening Post and 
you growl, as millions have growled before 
you, “If I can’t write a better yarn than 
that, I ought to have my head examined.’’ 
Brushing aside my belief that it might be a 
fine idea if everyone had his head examined, 
let us conclude that you really are the one 
person in two thousand who actually writes 
his story and stands a chance of selling it; do 
you then wrap it up very neatly and mail it 
to the Post? No. You send it to a reputable 
(read ‘successful’) literary agent in New 
York. Now it may be that the Post buys an 
occasional story that doesn’t come from an 
agent but I know of one national magazine 
that has never bought one this way and so 
you can draw your own conclusions. Find- 
ing and being taken on by a good agent then 
is your first but by no means your greatest 
problem, 

We have begun with an examination of 
the Top Money Outlets, the big national 
magazines, because for the talent, skill and 
tenacity required to be successful there, the 
beginner will still be underpaid. While most 
magazines have doubled their selling price 
and marked up their advertising rates it 
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should be noted that the basic short story 
price ($500) has not changed in twenty 
years. This is hardly chicken feed but keep 
in mind that the conservative odds against 
your story remain 2000-1. 

Sliding quickly down the literary and re- 
munerative scale to the pulp magazines (1¢ 
a word on the average) we find that about 
90% of this fiction is produced by a select 
group of productive individuals who live, 
evidently without sleep, in or around New 
York City. It is reported that perhaps half a 
dozen of these operators make $10,000 a 
year; work that one out at a penny a word! 

I dwell on the possibilities of fiction, not 
only because I am more familiar with this 
market, but because it is a simpler field to 
break into. For all practical purposes non- 
fiction is staff-written or personally dis- 
cussed before being written with the author 
in a magazine’s editorial sanctum. Inci- 
dentally, for a beginning and unconnected 
writer to sell anything at all to either Big 
Radio or Hollywood would be roughly 
comparable to drilling for and striking oil 
in Aroostook County, Maine. Let us turn to 
books, 

By all means try writing a book. Ten years 
ago Edward Weeks of The Atlantic Monthly 
estimated that as many as one book in two 
hundred that got written was eventually 
published and that the average cash return 
to its author was $400. Today I would guess 
that fewer books get published but that the 
average reward is higher. Though larger, 
writing a book is still the best gamble for 
anyone interested in remaining at home and 
writing for money that can be called money. 
(There is a strange, half-world, of small 
magazines and newspapers which pays 
equally small amounts for material but I 
cannot believe that anyone ever supported 
himself writing for it.) And of course within 
the book world there is great variety of op- 
portunity: the market for children’s books 
approaches the saturation point, while 
humor is wide open as always, etc. 
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The general conclusion must be that fewer 
writers are making much more money than 
ever before. Consecutively, too, as the stakes 
go higher the inclination of both author and 
publisher to gamble on fresh ideas, new 
methods and unpopular positions dimin- 
ishes. Good writing, except in very few 
cases, is being forced into a sort of unpaid 
underground. This has always been true of 
the big magazines, it is becoming more and 
more true of the big book publishing houses. 
It is useless to inveigh against it on either 
moral or artistic grounds; dose are, as 
Jimmy Durante puts it, de conditions dat 
prevail. 

Curiously, too, most writers who are mak- 
ing money actually believe that the nonsense 
they are turning out is a valuable contribu- 
tion to society; this belief is very nearly a 
requisite for success for beginners. It is up 
to you: if you are not overly sensitive, intelli- 
gent, or informed and if you have an active 
literary agent your chance of making money 
by writing is no worse than the next man’s. 


Happy New Year! 


REVIEWED BY OTHERS 
Tue Cap’n’s Wire, by A. J. George 
cuse University Press, Syracuse, N. Y. 130 
pages, $2.50. 
One of the comments YANKEE often hears 
from folks like Editor Weeks of The Atlantic is 
“You must get some mighty interesting 
diaries.” The comment is well made as YAn- 
KEE often does. Unfortunately, most are too 
long for our limited space so it is a real pleasure 
to recommend this book as something YANKEE 
would have published had it seen it first and 
had it had room. It is really Yankee-authentic, 
well written, and beautifully bound in a con- 
venient size 


Syra- 


O._pv New ENGLAND, by Barrows Mussey 
$3.75 A. A. Wyn, Inc. New York 
127 pages and Index — mostly reproduc- 
tions of old prints. 

An expert has been delving into the work 
of early wood engravers and he has come up 
with a running story of New England up to 
about Civil War days. Besides the charm of 
the prints themselves you will appreciate the 
author’s having saved you a tidy sum of 
money as well as a lot of work — if you are, 
like we are indefatigable and uncontrollable 
fans for this sort of thing. Run for it — don’t 
walk, 
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More Asout Do.is, by Janet Pagter Johl 
H. L. Lindquist Publications, New York 
300 pages and Index many photo- 
graphs, $5.00. 

Second in a series by the author of “The 
Fascinating Story of Dolls” (“Still More 
About Dolls” is on the way). All the specula- 
tion about who made what and where is a bit 
bewildering to the amateur, but the pictures 
are worth looking at astonishingly inhuman 
en masse. Specialized but if you know a 
doll collector, it’s just what she would want. 





BIG-PAPOOSE FARM SHELLED POPCORN 


1946 Crop. Send 70c for 2-pound box, $1.00 for 
3-pound box, $1.60 for 5-pound box. Price includes 
mailing to any address East of Mississippi. 


Address: BIG PAPOOSE FARM 


201 East Foster Parkway, Fort Wayne, 5, Ind. 








SANTA CATALINA ISLAND 
iS WORLD FAMOUS 
Send fifty cents (no stamps, please) 
for the 
“SPORTFISHERMEN’S LOG BOOK” © You'll enjoy it! 
HARRY DIFFIN 
Box I, Avalon, California 








Maine Books Our Specialty 


Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 
scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 
New England. First Editions, Genealogies and 
Americana. 

Old books located and reported om without extense 


A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 
92 Exchange Street Portland, Maine 








What's your Hobby? 


GET FUN AND PROFIT FROM 
YOUR LEISURE TIME 


BOOKS on « sasxetry 
® CARVING © CHILDREN’S CRAFTS 
© JEWELRY © PUPPETRY 


We can supply ANY book you wont. Try us. 
Send for Free Catalogue 


P.E.K. BOOK SERVICE 
19 West 27th St. New York 1, N. Y. 
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»> WOMEN <« 


ZIP CURTAIN ROD GUIDES will string 
your curtains in a few seconds. No fussing 
won't tear — easy to use. Price 25¢. No stamps. 


R. W. ALLEN WARREN, N. H. 


for YOUR  FIRESIDE 


PINE KINDLING WOOD CRADLE and sup- 
ply of KILN-DRIED KINDLING WOOD 


Refills available 











$5.00 express collect 


SACO VALLEY ASSOCIATES 


West Baldwin, Maine 


|) | MLZ ALTE TALS | 


Poach eggs this new, easy, 
quick, failure-proof way. 
Molds eggs in neat, oval, 
uniform shape. Use also 
for boiling or baking eggs 








——_—~ 
“GD lr~ 
Full directions and lifter = 


included — order one or more SET ¢ 
sets now at present low price OF 
METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 3 rosreaio 
450 Wolfe St., Fredericksburg, Vu 











tile of the Historic WAYSIDE 
INN . . . $1.00 each, prepaid 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. Send check 
or money-order to ALLEN’S COUNTRY 
STORE, So. Sudbury, Mass. 
Toys, Guts, Antiques 


E- tile of the F SOUVENIR 








Asa Gallupe of Fort Fairfield, Maine. 
will buy your Johnson or Evinrude 
Outboard Motor regardless of con- 


dition. Cash in advance. 








(Continued from page 27) 


State of Massachusetts vibrate eerily under 
automobile wheels, indicating a subter- 
ranean void. 

How far and wide the miners hollowed 
out the ground on which Lenox rests no one 
can tell. But they mined for more than a 
century, and took out hundreds of thousands 
of tons of rock. The unanswerable question 
in the townspeople’s minds is where and 
when the final key timbers will collapse. 


- Note to Advertisers! 2 


We cannot guarantee your advertisement 
will appear in the YANKEE issue you desire 
unless we have full copy, and everything at 
hand by 35 days before publication date, 
which is the first of each month. For example 
for the March issue, we must have your all 
by no later than January 25th. Comprenez? 
Comprende? Capisc? Ponimaesh? Verstehen? 


a YANKEE, inc. Ps 
The Cobbler’s Bench 

The soft glow of mellow pine, rubbed to an 

antique finish... Old nails showing... 

Harness leather drawer handle... A superb 


reproduction combining the charm of the 
old with the durability of the new 

















Length 35” e Height I’ 6” 


Extreme height I’ 1144” 
$34.50 


CHARMERS SPECIALTY SHOP 
57 Main Street, Peterborough, N. H. 











A MMMAZA 
SOLVED BY SLIP-RY-KOTE 


yp 
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DOES NOT SOIL HANDS 
OR MATERIALS 

















CALDWELL, N. J | 
ae] ENCLOSE FOR.__. ' 
4 SLIP-RY-KOTE PENCILS §& 
a NAME cf 
® ADDRESS . 
. o 


SSS 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 
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GENEALOGICAL 
INQUIRIES 


It will be much appre- 
ciated if any of our readers 
can supply information on 
the ancestry of the persons 
listed. Please direct your reply to YANKEE, 
Inc., Dublin, N. H. Genealogical Depart- 
ment. Subscribers wishing to enter queries 
here, please enclose One Dollar. 





Information wanted concerning George 
Burnham of Cohasset, Massachusetts, and his 
wife, Lena. Daughter Alice was born May 10, 
1885. Reply to H.A.A. care of YANKEE. 

William A. Eaton of Wakefield, Massa- 
chusetts, wants to know how many Yankees 
ever heard of Hawke, New Hampshire. Look- 
ing up an inquiry for a friend relative to the 
ancestry of Hannah Eaton, Eaton found at 
Salisbury that one Jabez Eaton had married 
Hannah “of Hawke”, in 1783. The Town 
Clerks of Salisbury and Seabrook had never 
heard of it. After all other inquiries had failed, 
Eaton happened to stop at a house opposite the 
Public Library of Seabrook and when the lady 
answered the bell he asked her if she had ever 
heard of Hawke. 

She answered: “ Yes, my Grandmother was 
born there. Today it is the town of Danville, 
N. H. 

In Danville, I interviewed the lady Town 
Clerk and learned the name Hawke had been 
changed to Danville (after an English Admiral) 
because people who visited the town of Hawke 
called the people of that town “crows.” This 
same lady Town Clerk kindly produced an old 
diary which revealed the entry of the birth of 
Hannah Eaton in 1756 in Hawke. The rest was 
easy as Eaton found information at the Pro- 
bate office in Exeter, N. H. going directly back 
to John and Sarah Eaton, the first settlers of 








IF 
YOUR 
FAMILY 


sider ates, nad Zou Y., N. = Bt. J. Pa. Va. os cham, oe may bs 
able 9 beip you. & Beery one ol eae 
yy — le 
We aleo offer you Professional Gea- 
at rates 








AU imquories receive careful attention 
WILDER'S GENEALOGICAL BOOKSHOP 
Established 1905 «© Somerville 43, Massachusetts 
WE SELL, RENT, EXCHANGE, BUY. 











Salisbury, Massachusetts. Joseph Eaton, Han- 
nah’s father married a Jane True of Salisbury, 
Jan. 11, 1737. 

Miss Susan Holmes of Holliston, Massa- 
chusetts, writes us about some old sayings 
which her parents and grandparents used. Her 
grandmother who died in 1900 at age 91 had 
heard many from her grandmother — so these 
sayings aren’t so very young. They are straight 
Yankee as this maternal grandmother could 
trace her ancestry directly back to John and 
Priscilla Alden through their daughter Ruth. 

Here are the sayings: 

1. As easy as Old Tilly”. 

2. “That table or chair looks as though it 
was going to ride out.” 

3. “‘It comes and goes like the old wom- 
an’s soap.” 

4. “ You’re just as mistaken as though you 
had lost your shirt.” 


Miss Holmes would be much interested to 
know if any YANKEE readers have heard the 
first one before and whether they know how it 
originated. Write her care of YANKEE as we'd 
like to have a peek before we forward your 
letter. 
RAVDAAOON9NARA9RAAO9oo9nno20009 


INTERESTED IN COVERED BRIDGES? 


We have it—just what you want—a mimeo quarterly, 
COVERED BRIDGE TOMS, full of news of covered 
bridges in New England and the rest of America. 
Only 50 cents a year. 


- prtaneeer BRIDGE TOPICS 
Box 713 Anderson, Indiana 
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REALTOR 


WINIFRED V. BAILEY of Hopkinton, 
Mass., would like to sell a retire. physi- 
cian’s home to another physician. 























PHOTO COPYING and /or ENLARGING Only 
“Gloag the above lines, 


Uf you con use my services, write for rates, ete. 


EDWARD W. PUTNEY, Durham,N.H. 








OLD Soene preteen 




















RUG STRIPS 
Wool and Jersey Strips for Hooking and 
Braiding, assorted long lengths, 5 pounds fer 
$2.00 Postpaid in New England States. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. 


AMERICAN WIPING CLOTH COMPANY 
P. ©, Bex 53, North Station © Providence, R. |. 


WANTED 


iseiah Thomas’ “Massachusetts, C icut, Rhode 
Island, New Hampshire, and Vermont ALMANAC” for 
the year 1789—known as the “Almanac with the long 
name.” Name your price or swop. 


YANKEE, INC., DUBLIN, N. H. 











DO YOU SUFFER from 
CONTINUED CHRONIC COLDS? 


Write for our new pamphlet on “A Modern 
Approach to the Common Cold Problem.” 


BOSTON HYGIENIC INSTITUTE 
687 Boylston Street Boston 16, Mass. 


J 
"*Personality Book’’ 
“Something You Always Wanted.” An Address Book 
for/with photos and descriptions your eweet- 
hearts, family, and friends. Order your Personality 
Book today. You're sure to order more tomorrow. 
25¢ each postpaid. Tao’ wit (LZZ), 555 17th Street, 
Brooklyn 15, New York. 











ACARGE (CoLLECTION OF 
c AMERICAN and EUROPEAN 


eAntiour «Arms 


Send 25 cents in coin for our 14th edition 
catalog featuring the Brown collection of 
Kentucky rifles. We buy whole collections 
or single pieces. Fair prices paid. 


KIMBALL ARMS COMPANY 
Woburn, Mass. 


S EALSK / The MIRACLE 
Hand Cream thot 
safeguards your hands against chemicals, acids, soapy 
waters and skin staining and pore filling materials. A 
59c jar will last several weeks. Prevents chapping too! 
Try it today. 
CADET LABORATORIES 


Dept. "vy" Worcester 5, Mass. 











WEAVE A BABY BLANKET 


Learn the quickest, easiest, most economical way to 
weave beautiful baby blonkets, afghans, dresses, 
sweaters, skirts, in fact made of yarn, Write 
for free folder containing information on this 
modern method. 
DONAR PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
125 Riverside Ave. * Medford 55, Mass. 








WANTED .. . and For Sale 


Paintings and old prints; landscapes with figures; Cur- 
rier & Ives prints; old portraits; children with pantalettes; 
qvoint interiors; also old paper weights. 

8. J. HOWARD 


116 Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Mass. 











Read... 
BEN OF OLD MONHEGAN 
By Sidney Baldwin 


A story of a Maine island long ago. Price $1.00 
For sale by Tue Suitinc Cow, Camden, Maine 











WASHINGTON 
SMALL BUSINESS NEWSLETTER 
1129 Vermont Avenue, Washington 5, D. C. 


PRACTICAL INFORMATION ON 
GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES 


Publisned Weekly ° $25 per year 











Dublin, N. H. 
SuBSCRIBERS: Owing to critical envelope shortage, YAN KEE is being 
mailed temporarily without one. Please advise if your copy arrives in 
bad condition; we will replace at once. 


Postmaster: Entered as Second Class Matter at the Postoffice at Dub- 
lin, New Hampshire. Return Postage Guaranteed. Yankee Magazine, 








